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ABSTRACT 

This module (part of a series of 24 modules) is on 
the impact of interaction among students in a learning situation on 
achievement, cognitive development, and social development. The 
genesis of these materials is in the 10 "clusters of capabilities," 
outlined in the paper, "A Common Body of Pvactice for Teachers: The 
Challenge of Public Law 94-142 to Teacher Education." These clusters 
form the proposed core of professional knowledge needed by teachers 
in the future. The module is to be used by teacher educators to 
reexamine and enhance their current practice in preparing classroom 
teacher*: to work competently and comfortably with children who have a 
wide range of individual needs. The module includes objectives, 
scales for assessing the degree to which the identified knowledge and 
practices are prevalent in an existing teacher education program, and 
self -assessment test items. Articles are appended on influences of 
peer interaction and school outcomes, the social integration of 
handicapped students, and cooperative instructional games. (JD) 
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Extending the Challenge: 
Working Toward a Common Body of Practice for Teachers 
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Concerned eH-icators have always wrestled with issues of excellence 
a-.d professional development. It is argued, in the paper "A Common Body 
of Practice for Teachers:, The Challenge of Public Law 9 4-142 to Teacher 
Education,"* that the Education for All Handicapped Children Act of 1975 
provides the necessary impetus for a concerted reexamination of teacher ^.^^ 
education. Further, it is argued that this reexamination should enhance | - 
the process of establishing a body of knowledge common Co the members of 
the teaching profession. The paper continues, then, by outlining clusters 
of capabilities that may be included in the common body of knowledge. 
These clusters of capabilities provide the basis for the following materials. 

The materials are oriented toward assessment and development. First, 
the various components, rating scales, self-assessments, sets of objectives, 
and respective rationale and knowledge bases are designed to enable 
teacher educators to assess current practice relative to the knowledge, 
skilLs, and commitments outlined in the aforementioned paper. The assess- 
ment conducted not necessarily to determine the worthiness of a program 
or practice, but rather to reexamine current practice in order to articu- 
late essential common elements of teacher education. In effect then, the 
"challcnRo" paper and the ensuing inntorinls incite further discussion 
regarding a common body of practice for teachers. 

Second and closely aligned to assessment is the developmental per- 
rp(?rrlvp otfered by rhpr.e iiKiteria Is . The assessment process allows the 
user to view current practice on a developmental continuum. Therefore, 
desired or more appropriate practice is riadily identifiable. On another, 

*KIbU7h7dn;^"'thrA;i^crica.i Association of cSllegcs for Teacher Education, 
Washington, D.C., 1980 ($5.50). 
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perhaps more important dimension, the "challenge*' paper and these materials 
focus discussion on preservice teacher education. In making decisions 
regarding a common body of practice it is essential that specific 
knowledge, skill and commitment be acquired at the preservice level. It- 
lii also essential that other additional specific knowledge, skill, and 
commitment be acquired as a teacher is induated into the profession and 
matures with years of experience. Differentiating among these levels of 
professional development is paramount • These materials can be used in 
foruuis in which focused discussion will explicate better the necessary 
elements of preservice teacher education. This explication will then 
allow more productive discourse on the necessary capabilities of beginning 
teachers and the necessary capabilities of experienced teachers. 

In brief, this work is an effort to capitalize on the creative 
ferment of the teaching profession in striving toward excellence and 
professional development. The work is to be viewed as evolutionary and 
formative. Contributions from our colleagues are heartily welcomed. 




This paper presents one module in a series of resource materials 
which are designed for use by teacher educators ♦ The genesis of these 
materials is in the ten "clusters uf capabilities,*' outlined in the 
paper, "A Common Body of Practice for Teachers: The Claallenge of 
Public Law 94-142 to Teacher Education," which form the proposed core 
of professional knowledge needed by professional teachers who will 
practice in the world of tomorrow. The resource mauerials are to be 
used by teacher educators to reexamine and enhance their current practice 
in preparing classroom teachers to work competently and comfortably with 
children who have a wide range of individual needs. Each module provides 
further elaboration of a specified "cluster of capabilities" - in this 
case, promoting constructive student-student relationships. 

The reader may note that the format of this module deviates some- 
what from that of other modules in this series* Considerably less atten- 
tion is devoted to a discussion of the knowledge base of the subject mat- 
ter with correspondingly greater attention devoted to specific ways of 
promoting cooperative learning goals in the classroom. This change in 
format was considered beneficial to fully explicating what might otherwise 
remain a somewhat abstract idea. References are made in the module to 
other publications which more fully discuss the knowledge and research 
base supporting the inclusion of this sub/ject in the "common body of 
practice.'* Reviews of research are also appended to serve tliis end. 
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• OBJECTIVES FOR TEACHER EDUCATORS 
Upon completion of this module you will ha bette.r able to instruct 
education students in the content of this module co that they; 

1. Understand conceptually and, operationally the nature of cooperative 
learning experiences. 

2. Under3tand the reasons why^cooperative learning experiences arc 
important for successful mainstreaming of handicapped students 
into the regular classroom. 

3. Know how to structure instructional sessions cooperatively. 

A, Know the instructional outcomes best facilitated by the cooperative 
goal structure. 

5. Have personally experienced a variety of cooperative learning 
situations. 
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)XEASONABLE OBJECTIVES FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 
Students should have v;ell-structured knowledge, practical skill, and 
commitments to professional ptirfo^mance in the following areas relating 
to the systematic use of cooperative learning activities: 

1. Understanding conceptually and operationally the nature of 
cooperative learning experiences. 

2. Understanding the reasons why cooperative learning experiences 
are important for successful mainstreaming of handicapped students 
into the regular classrooiu. 

3. Knowing how to structure instructional sessions cooperatively. 
A. « Knowing the instructional outcomes facilitated by the use of 

cooperative learning experiences. 
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Rating Scale for the Teacher .Preparation Program 
Check the level that best describes your present teacher education 
program on the topic of cooperative learning activities 

1* Students in preparation for teaching do not know anything about the 

advantages of cooperative over competitive and individualistic 
instruction. They view the important forms of interaction as being 
teacher-student and student-materials interaction, 

2. Studeats in preparation for teaching l^aye been introduced to 

strategies for cooperative instruction, but are mostly unaware of 
the overall importance of constructive student-student interaction* 
Z. Students have had specific training on how to structure cooperative 
learning activities, plus some exposure to the research literature 
supporting the use of cooperative instruction., but lack systematic, 
structur'^d knowledge about cooperative learning and how to use it 
effectively, 

^4* Students in preparation for teaching have had broad d^^dactic training 

in how to use cooperative learning activities, but practice is 
sporadic. Major emphasis, especially in prc\cticums, goes to compe- 
titive and individualistic learning rather than cooperative learning* 

5. Students in preparation for teaching have clear knowledge and 

practical skill in how to implement cooperative learning activities 
in the classroom and understand the rationale as to why cooperation 
is more effective in most instances tnan is competitive and individ- 
ualistic instruction . 
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Self-Assessment 
I. Define cooperative learning: 



2. Define competitive learning: 



3. Define individualistic learning: 



\ 



Given below are a list of ways students can interact with each other in the 
classroom; Write "1" in the space below if you think the interaction pattern 
is best promoted by a, cooperative goal structure, write "2" if you think the 
interaction pactei-n is best promoted by a competitive goal structure, and 
write "3-'if you think the interaction pattern is best promoted by an 
individualistic goal structure. 

U, students tutor each other while working on a joint assignment. 

J.' students work alone with their own set »f£ ir^terials and at their 

own pace, without attending to what other students are doing. 

6. Students attempt to outperform each other. 

7. Students encourage each ether to complete assij^ments. 

8. Students discuss with each other the material to be learned. 
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Glven below are a list of potential outcomes from Instructional situations. 
Write "1" If the outcome Is most likely to result from a cooperative learning 
structure, vnrite "2" If the outcome Is most likely to tesult from a competi- 
tive learning structure > or write "3" if the outcome Is moat likely to result 
from an Individualistic learning structure. 

9. Maximal achievement by high, medium^ ai^d low ability students. 

10. Mastery and use of high level cognitive " reasoning , str^itegles. 

11. Liking for peers. Including peers from different ethnic groups, 

ability leVels, and social class background. 

,12. High self-esteem based on a unconditional acceptance of oneself, 

13. Mastery q.f the interpersonal and group skills needed to interact 

effectively with other people. . 

14. Circle the letters indicating the essential components of a cooperative 
goal structure: 

a. criteria-referenced evaluation system 

b. individual learning goal 

c. norm-referenced evaluation system 

d. group learning goal 

e. rewarding students on the basis of individual 

f . rewarding students on the basis of group 
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15. Circle the latters indicating the essential compoents of a competitive 
goal structure: 

a. criteria*re£drenced evaluation system 
b« individual learning goal 

c, nonp--re£erenced evaluation system 

d, group learning goal 

e, rewarding students on the basis of individual perfoinnance 
f • rewarding students on the basis of group performance 

16. Circle the letters indicating the essential components of an individ- 
ualistic goal structure; 

a* criteria-ref.erenced evluation system 

b. individual learning goal 

c. norm-ref ere^nced evaluation system 

- c> - 

d. group learning goal 

e. rewarding students 'on the basis of individual performance 

f. rewarding stud.ents on the basis of group performance 

Circle. the letter indicating corresponding to the correct answer. 

17. Social isolates are more often integrated into classroom friendship circles 

a. under individualistic conditions 

b. under cooperative conditions 

c. under competitive conditions 

d. none of the above 

Id 
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18. Handicapped students being mains tr earned into the regular classroom 
are more accepted into peer friendship circles 

a. under individualistic conditions ^ 

b. under^ cooperative conditions 

c. undev competitive conditions 

d. none of the above 

19. The purpose of a goal structure is to 

a. make teaching easier « 

b. help teachers establish good rapport with students 

c* create positive, negative, or no interdependence among students 
d. give students a variety of ways to learn 

20. The two basic objectives for any cooperative learning group are: 

a. goal maintenance 

b. goal achievement 

c. relationship maintenance 

d. relationship achievement 

21. Effective small group leadership depends on: 

a. the brightest student being appointed the leader 

b. keeping students on task, regardless of how effectively they can 
work with -each other 

c. maintaining effective work relationships! regardless. of how much 
learning cakes place / 

d. flexible'' behavior on the part of all members aimed at providing the 
actions necessary to maximize the learning of all group members and 
helping students work effectively with each other 
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22. Effective group leadership depends on: (Identify thre^e) 

a. flexible behavior 

b. the ability to diagnose what actions are needed at a particular 
time for the group 'co function most effectively 

c. being the largest and physically strongest person In the group 

d. the ability to fulfill the needed behaviors or to get other members 
to do them 

e. The ability to motivate 'ihe group members to do what you want them to 

f. Not offending anyone In the group 

23. The most essential aspect of mainstreaming Is to: 

a. maximize the achievement of handicapped students 

b. integrate handicapped students into constructive relationships 
with nonhandicapped peers 

c« end the labelling and classifying of students 
^ d. force parent involvement in the education of handicapped students 



Attitude 



Circle the 



number that most closely represents your attitude. 



V 



Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Undecided Disagvee Disagree 



24. I don't like to see 

students woiking with 
each other to complete 
class assigiuaents* 



1 



2 



3 



5 



25. I like to see which 

student is the smartest. 



1 



2 



3 



5 
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26. I like to see studeats 
helping each other learn. 

27. Students do better work 
when they work alone. 

28. Students do better work 
when they work togetlj^r 
in small groups, ( 

29. I like to see students 
competing to see who is 
best. 



, Strongly 
Igree Agree Undecided Disagree Disagree 
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Attitudes Toward Cooperative, oi)mpetitive, And Individualistic 

Learning Activities 
Name School 



In responding to the items below, indicate how you fee] generally about each 
stat4anent. Circle the number that most accurately describes how you 
generally feel about the statement. 

I = Never 2 = Seldom 3 = Some of the time 4 = Most of the time 5 « Always 

1. In my classes I like students to work by themselves, 1 — 2 — 3 — 4—5 

2. In luv classes I like students to take the initiative 

to help each other with their assignments, 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

3. In my classes I like students to share their answers 

with each other. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

4. In my classes I like to motivate the students to try 

to get the best grade. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

5. In my classes I like to seats arranged so that students 

are not annoyed by each other. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

6. In my classes I like the smarter students to know they 

are doing well compared to their peers, 1 — 2 — 3 — 4-t5 

7. In my classes I encourage students to finish their work 

before their classmates, 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

8. In my classes I evaluate students on the basis of the 

performance of their work groups. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

9. In my classes I like students to work in teams. 1 — 2 — 3--4 — 5 
10, In my classes I encourage students to do their best 

to meet a preset criteria of excellence, 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 
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11. In my classes I encourage students to work alone. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 

12. In my classes I grade on a "curve." 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 



Cooperative Competitive Individualistic 

2. 4. 1. 

3. 6. 5. 

8. 7. 10. 

9. 12. 11. 

Total ^Total ^Total 



Place each number you circled in the spaces above and total each column. 
This provides you vith a rough idea of your attitudes toward the use of 
cooperative, competitive, and individualistic learning activities in your 
classes. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SESSIONS 
The rest of this unit consists of dlx Individual sessions that may 
be conducted with preservlce education students. The sessions are: 

1. The nature and definition of cooperatively structured instruct ion; 
In this session the students participate In a brief cooperative, 
competitive, and individualistic learning experience; listen 

to a lecture on the definitions of the three types of learning 
situations; and discuss their reactions. 

2 . The necessity of using cooperative learning situations to facllitatfe 
the integration of handicapped students into constructive re lation - 
ships with nonhandlcapped peers in the regular classroo m. In this 
session students listen to a lecture on mainstreamlng and the 
structure of learning situations when both handicapped and nonhandl- 
capped students are present. 

3. The procedures used in conducting cooperative learning situations . 

In this session students will participate in a model cooperative 

to 

lesson and listenia description of the specific steps Involved 
in structuring a learning activity cooperatively. 

4. The planning of a cooperative learning situation . This session 
focuses on having students take a lesson they plan to teach and 
structure it so Lliat students work cooperatively. 

5 . The research support for the use of cooperative le a rning proc edure . 
In this session students will discuss the instructional outrume. 
that research suggests will result from cooperative learning 
activities. 
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6. A sunnnary of what students have learned > This session provides 
for students to discuss what they have learned and corxluded 
from their reading and from the class sessions. 

There is a basic format for each session: 

1. Objectives for the session. 

2. An introduction to pracue and create an anticipatory set. 

3. A pretest that helps students to understand what they are expected 
to learn from the session. 

4. A simulation or micro-lesson to give students a concrete reality 
referent to discuss. 

5. A lecture on the information and procedures on which the lesson 
focuses. 

6. A group discussion to integrate students* experiencest reading 
assignments » lecture content » and reactions. 

7. A summary that points the way to the next session and integrates 
the session into the entire unit. 
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Session 1: VHiat Is Cooperative Learning? 

Objectives 
The objectives of this session are to: 
!• Introduce the unit.' 

2. Define conceptually and operationally cooperative, c'^etltlve, 
and individualistic learning situations. 

Reading Assignment 

Johnson, D. W., & Johnson, R. Learning together and alone; Cooperation, 

competition, and indlviduallzatlovu Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice 
Hall, 1975. Chapters 1 and 3. 
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Introduction 

Beliefs about the Impact of teacher«-8tudent and student-materials 
Interaction are as prevalent in our educational system as 'concerns ^)>out 
reading) writing* and arithmethic. Some of the truisms commonly heard are: 

'*If the teacher loves the student, the student will learn." 

"if the materials are well organized, student achievement will gc up." 

"If you want to raise students* performance on standardir.ed math 
tests, use math series." 

"If the student3 don't learn, the teacher is probably incompetent." 

Sound familiar? Are these beliefs that educators you kno^ hold? Both 
the teacher's instructional role and the nature of curriculum materials have 
recei\red a great deal of attention in instructional theory. There has been 
extensive attention in teacher preservice and inservice on the interactions 
between students and curriculum materials and, more recently, attention has 
been focused on the interaction between students and the teacher. These, however 
are not the most important forms of interaction within instruction situations. 
The form of interaction that most influences students' performance in instruc- 
tional situations is student-student interaction. And the purpose of thiB 
module is to examine carefully the Impact of interaction among students on 
achievement, cognitive development, and social development. 

How students interact with each other depends primarily on the type of goal 
interdependence existing in tie situation. Teachers, instructors, and 
professors can structure student learning goals so that students collaborate 
and help each other learn, compete to see who can achieve the most, and work 
alone striving to achicive a set criteria of excellence. By structuring 
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student learning goals cooperatively, competitively, or individualically , 
teachers control whether students are positively interdependent with each 
other, negatively interdependent, or independent during the instructional 
activities. Technically, cooperative interdependence is based on a positive 
correlation among goal attainments, competitive interdependence is based on 
a negative correlation cfflong goal attainments, and individualistic efforts 
are based on an absence of any correlation among goal attainme.its (Johnson & 
Johnson, 1975). 

The way in which educators structure student learning goals determines 
how students interact with each other. Student interaction patterns are a 
major determinant of the cognitive and affective outcomes of instruction. 
There is a great deal of research that indicates if atudent-student inter- 
action is structured carefully and appropriately students learn much more 
and feel more positive about the subject matter, each other, and themselves. 
This research covers a wide range of age levels and subject areas and has 
been available for some time. Why is it then, that appropriately structuring 
learning goals to affect student-student interaction is not an established 
part of a teacher's training? Why has this powerful classroom strategy been 
neglected while student-materials and teacher-student interaction have been 
emphasized? There is not a clear answer to these questions, but the discrepancy 
between what we know and what we do can be corrected. It is not difficult to 
prepare educators to select the appropriate goal structure for an instructional 
activity, implement it so that a certain student-student interaction pattern 
is achieved, and then instruct students in the social skills they need to 
interact appropriately and effectively with each other. It is time we did so. 

2d 
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Tip 1 

Educators tend to emphasize materials-student and teacher-student interaction 
while ignoring student-student interaction. Examine two or three current 
educational psychology and teaching methods texts and determine how much 
emphasis is being placed on student-student interaction to promote achievement 
and cognitive and social development. 
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Stud§ht Pretest 

1, Randomly place students In pairs. 

2, Give the pretest , Instructing students to: ) < 

a. Discuss each question as a pair. 

o. Arrive at one answer to each question. 

c. Make sure both members of the pair agree on each answer and 
understand the rationale behind the answer. 

3, Have the pairs combine into groups of four and repeat the procedure, 
deciding on one answer for each question for the group of four, and 
making sure that all members o£ the group agree on the answers. 

4-: Circle the letters Indicating the essential components of a cooperative 
goal structure: 

a. Criteria-referenced evaluation system. 

b. Individual learning goal. 

c. Norm-referenced evaluation system. 

d. Group learning goal. 

e. Rewarding students on the basis of individual performance. 

f. Rewarding students on the basis of group performance. 
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2. Circle the letters indicating the essential components of a competitive 
goal structure: 

a. Criteria-referenced evaluation system. 

b. Individual learning goal. 

c. Norm-referenced evaluation system. 

d. Group learning goal. 

e. Rewarding students on the basis of individual performance. 

f . . Rewarding students on the basis of group performance. 

3. Circle the letters indicating the essential components of an individ- 
ualiatic goal structure: 

a. Criteria-referenced evaluation system. 

b. Individual learning goal. 

c. Norm-referenced evaluation system. 

d. Group learning goal. \ 

e. Rewarding students on th^ basis of * individual performance. 

f . Rewarding students on the basis of group performance. 

4. Given below is a list of ways students can interact with each other 
in the classroom. Indicate below whether you think the interaction 
pattern is best promoted by a cooperative (1), competitive (2), or 
individualistic (3) goal structure. 
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h. /continued) 

Students tutor each other while working on a joint assignment. 

Students work alone with their own s6t of materials and at their 

own pace, without attending to what other students are doing, 

Sti^dents attempt to outperform each other, 

r * * • ■ • 
^Students encourage each other to complete assignments. 



^Students discuss with each other the material to be learned. 
Students attempt" to hide information from each other so that 



classmates will get lower scores on the tests. > 

5. Sue and Bob are pre-med students and are laboratory partners in a 
chemistry clasps in which grading is done on the **curv«3.'' Sue knows that 
only those with t^he highest grades will be admitted to medical school. 
When Bob asks her for help in writing up his experiments, she refuses 
because it would tend to equalize their grades. This is an example of 
which kind of learning? 

a. Cooperative. 

b. Competitive. 

c. Individualistic. 

d. All of the above • 

6. A group of first aid students are given a task in which they are to 

rank order from first to last the steps in cardio-pulmonary resuscitation 
They must reach a decision by consensus (i.e., all must agree on the 
final ranking). Evaluation of each student is based on the accuracy 
of the group's ranking. This is an example of which .kind of learning? 

a. Cooperative. 

b. Competitive. 

2t5 
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6,. (continued) , > . * 

c. Individualistic • 

d. All of the above.' z 

7* A swimming class Is told that In order to pass the course each student 
must be able to perform at a certain competence level (l.e.^ swim four 
laps In, a cex^taln amount of time, tread water for 60 seconds, and so 
forth). This Is example of what kind of learning? 

a. Cooperative 

b. Competitive. 

c. Individualistic. 

d. All of the above. 
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Operational Definitions Of The T^ree Goal Structures 

1. The objective of this lesson ±6 to provide students vith both a conceptual 
and an operational definition of cooperative, competitive, and individual- 
istic learning situations. 

2. Randomly assign students to groups of three. 

3. Conduct a competitive learning experience by doing the following* 

a. State that the members of each triad are to compete to see who is 
best In Identifying how many squares are in a certain geometric 
figure* The criteria for winning is simply to identify more correct 
squares than the other two triad members. Ask the students to turn 
their **squares figure*' right side up, and tell them to begin* 

b* At the end of three or four minutes Instruct the students to 

stop. Then ask them to determine who is the winner of each triad, 
ask the winners to stand, and then have everyone applaud. 

c. Tell students to turn away from the triad and, vjorklng by themselves, 
write down (a) how did they feel during the competition and (b) what 
did they notice during the competition. Give students another three 
or four minutes to do this. 

4. Conduct an individualistic learning experience by doing the following. 

a. State that students are to work individualistically to find as many 
two-sided figures in a geometric figure as they can. All students 
who find 95 percent of the biangles will receive an "A," all those 
who find 90 percent will receive a "B,'' and all those who find only 
85 percent will receive a ''C.*' Tell the students to turn their 
"biangles figure" right side up and begin. 
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4. b. At the end of three or four minutes ask the participants to stop.. 

Then announce that there are ten biangles in the figure* Ask the 
students to work by themselves to answer the questions; (a) how 
did you feel and (b) what did you notice. Give participants another 
three or four minutes to do so. 

5. Condoct a cooperative learning experience by doing the following; p 

a. State that students are to reform their triads and work as a group 
to identify as many triangles within a geometric figure as they can> 
making sure that all members of their triad c^n correctly identify 
all triangels. The members of each triad should sign the group's 
paper when they are finished to note their agreement with the group's 
answer. All members of the groups finding 95 percent of the triangles 
will receive an "A,'' all members of the groups finding 90 percent of 
the triangles will receive a "B," and all members of the groups 
finding 85 percent of the triangles will receive a "C." Tell the 
students to turn their "triangles figure'* right side up and begin. 

b. At the end of eight or nine minutes tell the students to stop. Inform 
them that there are 18 triangles in the figure. Then ask them to turn 
away from their triad and working by themselves write down: (a) how 
they feel and (b) what did they notice during the cooperative 
instruction. Give students three or four minutes to do this. 

6. Instruct the students to share their reactions to the three types of 
learning situations with the other members of their triad. Give them 
around ten or twelve minutes to do so. Then sample the reactions of the 
triad in a whole class discussion of the studencs' reactions. Ask the 
students to make conclusions concerning the classes reactions to the three 
instructional experiences. 
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7. Review with the entire class the conceptual definitions of the three goal 
structures. Then add the following operational definitions: 

a. Competitive: set an individual goal (to dc better than the other 
students) , use a norm-referenced evaluation system, and reward 
winners . 

b. Individualistic: set an individual goal (to do as well as one can), 
use a criteria-referenced evaluation system, and reward each student 
on the basis of how his or her performance compares to the preset 
criteria of excellence. 

c. Cooperative: set a group goal (for all group members to master the 
material at as high a level as possible) , use a criteria-referenced 
evaluation system, and reward each student on the basis of how his 

or her group's performance compares to the preset criteria of excellence. 

8. Discuss with the entire class: 

a. What student-student interaction patterns were present in each type 
of learning situation? 

b. What cognitive and affective outcomes resulted from the interaction 

patterns? 
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Conceptual Definitions of Cooperative, Competitive, and 
Individualisti-c Learning Situations 
The basic premise of this unit is that the way in ^ich teachers 
structure student learning goals determines how students interact with 
each other > and that the student-student interaction patterns largely 
determine the cognitive and affective outcomes of instruction. In every 
lesson, the teacher structures the way in which students interact with 
each other as they pursue their learning goals. Teachers may structure 
student learning goals so that students are in a win-lose struggle to 
see who is best (competition or negative goal interdependence), so that 
students work individualistically on their own independent from their 
peers (individualistic or no goal interdependence), or so that students 
work in pairs or small groups to complete the assignments and help each 
other master the assigned material (cooperation or positive goal inter- 
dependence) . It is the student-student, interaction pautexms promoted 
by the three goal structure instructional outcomes. The purpose of this 
session is to provide clear operational and conceptual definitions of , 
^the three goal structures. 

Competition among students is created by a negative goal interdependence 
where students perceive that they can obtain their leaaming goals if and 
only if the other students with whom they are competitively linked fail 
to achieve their goals. To structure competition a teacher sets Individual 
goals, uses a norm-referenced evaluation system, and rewards winners. 
Students are instructed to try to work faster and more accurately than 
their classmates, are placed in rank-order in terms of their achievement, 
and the winners are rewarded. Competition pits students against each 
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other so that everytime oae student studies hard, the other students may 
suffer through lower grades. 

Ind i vld ua 1 1 s t Ic work by student 3 is created by structuring no goal 
interdependence where students perceive that the achievement of their 
ioarning goals is unrelated to, and independent from, the goal achievement 
of other students. Students are instructed to work on their own, with 
their own set of materials and at their own pace, without interacting 
with the other students, and striving to reach a preset critieria of 
excellence;. If one student masters the assigned material it has no effect 
whatsoever on the learning of other students. In other words, to structure 
a learning situation individualistically , a teacher fiats individual goals, 
uses a criteria-referenced evaluation system, and rewards students on 
the basis of how their work compares with the preset criteria of excellence. 

Cooperation among students is created by a positive goal interdependence 
imong students where each student perceives that he or she can obtain his or 
learning goal if and only if the other students with whom he or she is coopera- 
tively linked achieve their learning goals. To structure |a learaing situa- 
tion cooperatively, a teacher sets group goals, uses a criteria-referenced 
evaluation system, and rewards students on the basis of how their group 
product compares with the preset criteria of excellence. Cooperation 
places students within a peer support system so that everytime one student 
studies hard, the other students vjill benefit through higher grades. 

Recent tradition in schools encourages interpersonal competition 
in which students are expected to outperform their peers. When a child 
enters school, there is great concern whether his or her performance is 
equal to or better than *liaL of other children in the class. To know 
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more than others is taken as a sign that one Is better, more intelligent, 
superior, and a better person; and being more knowledgeable is prized. 
Constantly encouraging students to outperform their peers has had considerabl 
socializing effect, as indicated by the facts that American children are 
more competitive than are children from other countries and become more 
competitive the longer they are in school or the older they become (Johnson 
& Johnson, 1973, 1978). Not only do most students perceive school as 
a competitive enterprise, but researcher&i have found that American students 
so seldom cooperate spontaneously that it appears that the environment 
provided for students is barren of experiences that would sensitize them 
to the possibility of cooperation. 

Individualistic instruction, where students work alone with cneir 
own set of materials toward their own learning goals, has been presented 
as an alternative to competition and implemented widely in the past ten 
or twelve years. Yet it seems to contribute to student loneliness and 
alienation and to have an adverse effect on socialization and healthy 
social and cognitive development. 

Although clustering students together to work on an assignment is 
not uncommon, cooperation, where students see themselves in a "sink or 
swim together^* relationship, is the- least used of Jhe three goal structures* 
Cooperation is not having students sit close together, each doing their 
own work but calking with one another. Nor is cooperation a situation 
where one student does all the work for the group while three others go 
along for a free ride. Cooperation is ^ot having students share materials 
or equipment before they take a competitive test. Cooperative interdepen- 
dence means that the students perceive their success to be dependent on 
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the efforts of all the members of their group so that their group product 
Is evaluated against a preset criteria of excellence and all meiobers of 
the group must master the assigned material. 

In the Ideal classroom all three goal structures are used In an Integrated 
way. All students learn to work cooperatively with theli peers « to compete 
for fun and enjoyment » and to work autonomously on their own. Host of 
the tlme> however » students would work cooperatively on Instructional 
tasks 9 as It Is cooperation that Is most facllltatlve of several desired 
Instructional outcomes. 
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Group Discussion - 

1. In.'^truct students to form Into groups of four* 

2. Students are to develop a set of conclusions' from their experiencing 
the three goal structures » their reading, the lecture, and their past 
experiences with cooperative, competitive, and individualistic learning. 
There should be one list of conclusions from the group, all members 

must agree with the conclusions, and each member must be able to describe 
the group's rationale for the conclusion, 

3. Sample the conclusions found oy small groups, perhaps by having each 
group state their first one or two conclusions. 

Summary 

It is now somewhat clear as the the nature of cooperative learning 
experiences and how they differ from competitive and individualistic ones. 
In the next session the relationship between cooperative learning and 
successful mainstreamlng (as well as ethnic integration) will be discussed. 
We will then focus on how a teacher structures a cooperative learning 
experience. 
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Session 2: 

What Is the relationship between student-student Interaction patterns 
and malnstreamlng handicapped students Into regular classrooms? 

Objectives 

1. Provide students with the rationale for carefully structuring the 
Interactions between handicapped and nonhandlcapped students cooperatively, 

2. Require students to speculate as to what the specific ^ collaborative roles 
of the regular teacher » the special education teacher and the principal are 
In structuring effective malnstreamlng. 

ReaJlng Assignment 

1. Johnson, R. T. and D. W. Johnson, The Social Integration of Handicapped 
Students Into the Mainstream. In M. Reynolds (Ed.), Social Environment of 
the" Schools > Reston Virginia: Council for Exceptional Children, 1980, 9-38« 
Reprint In Appendix B. 

Introduction 

Session 1 dealt with the definitions of the student-student interaction 
patterns: Cooperative, Competitive and Individualistic learning. This session 
deals with the malnstreamlng of handicapped Ftudents into the regular classroom 
setting and the kind of interaction between students and between school staff 
which promotes successful malnstreamlng. 
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Student Pretest 
1« Randomly place students In pairs « 

2. Give the pretest, instructing students to: 

a* Discuss each question as a pair, 
b. Arrive at one answer to each question. 
• c . Hake -sure - both inembers" of the 'pair agr ee on each answer and 
understand the rationale behind the answer. 

3. Have, the pairs combine Into groups of four and repeat the procedure, 
deciding on one answer for each question for the group of four, and 
making sure that all members of the group agree on the answers. 

Circle the letter of the most correct answer* 

1. Mainstreamlng refers to: 

a. The preparation of an Individualized Educational Plan for each 
handicapped student. 

s 

b. Effective communication between school staff and parents of 
handicapped students. 

c. A careful plan for when handicapped students should be in the 

ft 

regular classroom setting. 

d. Giving handlc'>pped students access to and constructive interaction 
with their nonhandicapped peers. 

e. All of the above. 

2. Handicapped students being mainstreamed are better off: 

a. Under individualistic conditions. 
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2. (continued) 

b. Under cooperative conditions. 

c. Under competitive conditions. 

d. None of the above* 

3. The most Important aspect of malnstreamlng Is to: 

a. Maximize the achievement of handicapped students. 

b. End the labeling and classifying of students. 

c. Integrate handicapped students into constructive relationships 
with nonhandicapped peers. 

d. Force parent involvement in the education of handicapped students 
through the use of the I.E. P. 
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Mains tr earning and Cooperative Grouping 

Mains treading begins when a handicapped student walks into the regular 
classroom and faces his or her new classmates for the first time. While 
the handicapped child may feel apprehensive and afraid^ the nonhandicapped 
children may be experiencing discomfort and uncertainty. There is strain 
on both sides and no guarantee that the students will feel any more comfortable 
with each other as time passes. Mainstreaming carries the risk of making 
relationships between handicapped and nonhandicapped students worse as well 
as better. It is the way in which the teacher structures student-student 
interaction during instruction that makes the difference. 

If the inclusion of handicapped students in mainstream classrooms is 
to provide constructive experiences for them, their nonhandicapped peers, 
and the classroom teachers, then teachers need to understand the effects 
of student to student interaction on students^ acceptance of differences 
and their appreciation of heterogeneity. Tlie following session is designed 
so that you have a clear understanding of the relationship between 
appropriate student /student interaction and mainstreaming, and also have 
a session which could be included in relevant courses that you teach or 
have influence over. The session deals with some perceptions that reflect 
the research around student-student interaction and mainstreaming inter- 
spersed with suggested triads for students to become involved with the 
concepts. It should be noted that the theme of the session deals with 
building a classroom climate for acceptance of differences and i^ relevant 
to integrating students with different ethnic backgrounds, males and females, 
and isolated students into the mainstream as well as the integration of 
handicapped students. The session begins with a brief definition of 
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mainstre^ming which is followed by a series of perceptions that reflect 
the research around student-student interaction and mains treaming. 
Interspersed are a couple of discussion exercises designed to use with 
students: the first encouraging students to provide themselves with a 
real image of a handicapped student to focus on during the session and 
the second asking students to deliberace on the roles of the special 
education teacher, the regular education teacher and the school principal 
as they collaborate to affect appropriate mainstreaming strategies. 

There is a short monograph in Appendix B which gives background 
theory, some data and some explanation to the perceptions summarized in 
the session. This material could effectively be used as homework reading 
for the student or background reading for you in presenting the session. 
The following material is designed for use as lecture and discussion. 

What Is Mainstreaming? 
For mainstreaming to be effective, what mainstreaming is n^eds to be 
understood. Although the goals established for handicapped children in 
mainstream environments encompass both academic and social /personal 
objectives, mainstream placements are successful only to the extent that 
handicapped students are integrated into constructive relationships with 
nonhandicapped peers. Mainstreaming may be defined as the provision of 
an appropriate educational opportunity for all handicapped students in 
the lease restrictive environment, based on individualized educational 
plans, with procedural safeguards and parent involvement, and aimed at 
providing handicapped students with access to and constructive interactions 
with non-handicapped peers . 
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While all parts of the mains tr earning definition are important, the 
bottom line of the mainstreaming concept deals with constructive inter- 
action betweeu handicapped and nonhandicapped students* 

What Is the Value in Mainstreaming? 
For some years now, more and more students have been labeled handi- 
capped, removed from regular classrooms for more and more reasons and placed 
in special classrooms for special help. Conceim for these students who 
were growing up outside of their peer group grew until a law was passed 
encouraging mainstreaming the students back into the regular classroom 
where feasible. Why is there concern for students learning in special 
classes? 

One of the more important reasons is the recognition of the importance 
for handicapped students of relationships with nonhandicapped peers. It 
is nonhandicapped peers who provide handicapped children and adolescents 
with entry into the normal life experiences of their age groups, such as 
being invited to birthday parties, going to dancer, taking buses, going 
to movies, shopping, knowing what to wear, what words are "in", what songs 
are popular and dating. Experiences with a variety of peers is not a super- 
ficial luxury to be enjoyed by some students and not by others. Constructive 
peer relationships are not only an absolute necessity for maximal achieve- 
ment and healthy social and cognitive development but, also they may be the 
primary relationships within which development and socialization take place. 
Handicapped students especially need access to highly motivated and 
appropriately behaving peers. 

On the other hand, nonhandicapped students can obtain many important 
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llfe experiences through building and maintaining relationships with handle 
ca()ped peers (Johnson & Johnson, 1980). In our research, for example, 
we have found that when nonhandlcapped students collaborate ;*7ith handicapped 
peers on Instructional tasks, the result Is Increased empathy, altruism, 
and ability to view situations from a variety of perspectives. Mains t reaming 
Is not something you do for a few students xrf.th handicaps but, rather, 
something you do for all students. The instructional procedures needed for 
malnstr earning also benefit the shy student sitting In the back of the,, 
classroom, the overaggresslve student who seeks acceptance through negative 
behaviors, the bright but socially Inept student, and the average student 
who does his or her work and often escapes the notice of the teacher. All 
students need to be ''.ntegrated Into the classroom life with each other and 
even the most well-adjusted and hard-working students benefit from main- 
streaming when it is conducted with competence. Mains treamlng is a current, 
good reason to build a classroom atmosphere which encourages acceptance 
of differences and highlights the positive potential of heterogeneous 
interactions for students. 

How Do Handicapped and Nonhandlcapped Students Interact? 

The central question in mainstreamlng deals with the kind of inter- 
actions which develop between handicapped and nonhandlcapped students 
after mainstreamlng occurs. At this point in the session it would be 
helpful to think about a real student so that a "reality referent" is 
established. One way of doing this is to set up a short discussion with 
the use of the "focus trio": 

1) Divide the participants up into groups of three preferably in a 
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way to generate random groups such as counting off. 

2) Explain that in the trios each person will have two minutes to 
describe for the group a student they went to school with or 
that they have taught who had a handicap or a stigmatized 
difference of some kind, and their perception of how the other 
students interacted with that person. 

3) The rules for a focus trio are that the focus remains with one 
person for the two minutes with the other triad members able to 
ask clarifying questions but not allowed to take the focus away 
by using such phrases as "That reminds me of the time I,.^ nx 
"That student sounds like one I taught who..." 

At the end of about six minutes of discussion » each participant will have 
three examples of students that were in need of mainstraming, their own and 
the examples provided by the other members of their triad. You may want to 
ask for one or two students to share their examples with everyone to further 
focus the group. 

Mainstreaming begins with placing handicapped and nonhandicapped 
students in the same classroom. Placing students in physical proximity 
:^ltu ^ach other does not mean, however, that the needed supportive and 
accepting relationships will develop. Contact is. a necessary condition 
for integrating handicapped and nonhandicapped students into constructive 
relationships, but it is not a sufficient condition. Physical proximity of 
handicapped and nonhandicapped students can result in increased prejudice, 
stereotyping, and rejecting, or it can result in accepting, supportive, 
and caring relationships (Johnson & Johnson, 1980). Which of these alternatives 
occurs depends ca how teachers structure student-student interactions. 
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At this point, it may be necessary to review the definitions of 
the three different goal structures. One way of doing this and 
getting some participant involvement is to have the triads formed 
earlier in the session review the definitions with each other from 
their notes and turn in as a group a brief two sentence definition 
for each goal structure that each group member could agree with 
and explain if called upon to do so. If time allows, it would also 
be effective to have the trios ponder the, effects of each goal 
on the mainstreamed, handicapped student. An alternative to the 
triad is to briefly review the definitions yourself using the 
following matei-'ial. 

In a cooperative learning situation, the teacher established a group 
goal and a criterion-referenced evaluation system, then group members are 
rewarded on the basis of their group performance. Thus, a teacher may 
assign students to small groups (each containing at least one handicapped 
student), give them a set of math problems to solve, instruct them to 
reach agreement as a group oii the correct answer for each problem and to 
make sure that every group member can solve every problem and detail the 
criteria of excellence which will be used to evaluate the group's work. 

In a competitive learning situation the teacher established an 
individual goal and a norm-referenced evaluation system, then students 
are rewarded on the basis of how their work compares with the work of 
their classmates. Thus, a teacher gives students a set of math problems 
to solve, instructs them to try to outperform their classmates by solving 
more problems quicker, and rewards the winning students. 

In an individualistic learning situation the teacher establishes 
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an individual goal, a criterion-referenced evaluation system, and rewards 
students strictly on the basis of their individual performances. Thus, a 
teacher may give each student a set of math problems. Instruct students 
to work alone without bothering other students and to complete as many 
problems as they can, and detail the criteria of excellence used to 
evaluate each student's Independent work. 

Each of these interaction patterns :i;iot only promotes different kinds 
of interactions between students, but each has a very different effect on 
acceptance of differences and malnstreaming (Johnson & Johnson, 1980). 
Cooperative learning experiences, compared with competitive and indivi- 
dualistic ones, result in more positive student-student relationships 
which are characterized by mutual liking, positive attitudes toward 
one another, mutual concern, friendships, attentlveness, mutual feelings 
of obligation, support and acceptance, and desire to win each other's 
respect. These findings hold regardless of the ethnic, social class, and 
ability characteristics of students. Furthermore, cooperative learning 
experiences promote more positive attitudes toward teachers, principals, 
and other school personnel than do competitive and individualistic attitudes. 

Cooperative learning experiences promote the greater valuing of 

diversity among peers than do competitive and individualistic learning 
experiences. The valuing of diversity depends on interactions occurring 
within a cooperative context, students facilitating each other's achievement, 
and students feeling supported and accepted. Interactions like these lead 
to differentiated, tentative, and realistic views of other students, 
liking for other students, and expectations for enjoyable and rewarding 
interactions with them. In contrast, competitive and individualistic 
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situations promote either obstructing or ignoring the efforts of classmates 
to achieve goals and| therefore » lead to simpj.istic» fixed » and stereotyped 
views of classmates » dislike or rejection ^ and expectations for distasteful 
and unpleasant interactions. 

In essence, cooperation is the only way of structuring instruction 
that is consistent with the intent of mains tr earning. It does not make 
sense to mainstream handicapped students into the regular classroom and 
then have them compete with the other students. That does not tend to 
build acceptance of differences, but 'is more likely to produce increased 
stereotyping and discrimination. It is equally foe .sh to mainstream 
handicapped students into the regular classroom and have them work indivi- 
dualist ically, where they can be seen by nonhandicapped students, but 
never integrated. This often creates the "zoo effect" of "see the handi- 
capped kid" or equally bad, handicapped students may be ignored or treated 
with the paternalistic care one reserves for a pet. The dynamics of the 
heterogeneous, cooperative groups not only provides constructive interaction 
between students, but more importantly provides a positive situation for 
students to go beyond stigmatized differences and form more complete 
impressions of who each other are. It is getting beyond the handicap to 
the person that is vital to successful mainstreaming. It is not unusual 
in our research, when we ask for sociometric choices in cooperative settings, 
to find that low- achieving, learning disabled students are selected as 
often as bright students as group members. When we ask students about 
their choices, they often respond that they know the selected student 
is not very good in math, or other sub:oct. matter, "but lie h^s n nice sense 
of humor," or "she watches the clock and keeps us on time," or "be has a 
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gerbll at home and so do I." The students, given the chance, tend to go 
beyond the ability that the school values so highly to who the students 
are as people. It is cooperation that promotes the supportive, accepting, 
and caring relationships that are the essence of successful mains tr earning. 

It needs to be no :ed that tbare is nothing '"magical" about cooperative 
interaction. The research on acceptance of differences and other learning 
outcomes summarized in Session 4 is predominantly comparative and only 
says that cooperation is a better alternative than competition or learning 
individualistically. Integration of handicapped students into the mainstream, 
and cooperative groups themselves, take some time to have effect, and in the 
case of some students may take a considerable amount of time. However, 
structuring students to work in heterogeneous, cooperative learning groups 
is the teacher's "best shot" at building an effective setting for main- 
streaiiing, and should be a part of every handicapped student's Individualized 
Educational Plan. 

Two other points which are important to consider concern the extent 
to which cooperative groupc should be used and their effects on other learning 
outcomes besides acceptance of differences. As will be dealt with in 
Session 4, cooperative learning has powerful effects on a variety of learning 
outcomes and benefits not only mainstreaming, but benefits all students in 
a classroom in a number of ways. Cooperative learning is not something 
special that is done for a few handicapped students, it is something 
special that is done for all students and a total classroom climate. Also, 
in spite of the research support for cooperative learnings the writers believe 
fully functioning classroom is one where all three interaction patterns are 
used with some appropriate (and carefully structured) competition so students 
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can learn how to compete and enjoy it, win or lose, and some appropriate 

individualistic learning so students can learn how to take responsibility 

but thr writers feel t.here should be a predominance 
for their learning, A of cooperative learning 

so that students can benefit from the power of investing themselves In 

each other* s learning and so that students are integrated into the classroom 

life regardless of their differences • 

The next two sessions provide information on how to carefully structure 

cooperative learning groups and teach collaborative skills. It is important 

♦ to stress the differences between just having students work "in groups'* 

and carefully structuring "cooperative groups", A cooperative group will 

always have positive goal interdependence where students may not like 

each other initially, but are required by the structure to take an interest 

in each other's learning on the cooperative task. This "sink or swim 

and 

together" structure is what promotes the help^.ng A facilitating behaviors 
which result in students learning to like one another. On the other hand, 
as described in Session 1, a cooperative group is not one where one person 
does all the work and three others say, "I'll sign anything!". A cooperative 
learning group requires each student to know the material to the best of 
his or her ability. There is individual accountability as a part of the 
positive goal interdependence. 

Interpersonal and group skills multiply the power of heterogeneous, 
cooperative groups. It takes a number of social skills to exchange infor- 
mation, perceive the value of diverse resources, and use the full potential 
of each group member. It is not the availability of resources that most 
influences achievement and other instructional outcomes in a small group 
but the process of information exchange. Students need to be trained to 
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•^attempt, actively and nonevaluatively , to understand the perspectives and 
information of other group members and to apply such resources in completing • 
assignments* Session 5 will deal with the teaching of cooperative skills. 

What About Teacher-Teacher Interaction? 
Cooperative interaction will produce for teachers the same outcomes 
for teachers that it produces for students v A considerable amount of 
data on adult learning indicate that adults are more productive, like each 
other better, and generally feel more positive about their environment when 
they work collaboratively (see Session 4) . In order for mainstreaming to 
be as successful as it can be, classroom teachers, special education teachers 
and principals are going to have to work together effectively. 

A useful discussion can be structiired at this point between the 
participants by assigning each person in the triads a perspective: 
one to think about mainstreaming from the regular classroom teacher 
perspective; one to approach mainstreaming from the special education 
teacher's perspective; and the third to bring to the discussion the 
perspective of the school administrator. Assign these roles to the 
triads ana ask them \.o deal wit!> the following questions: 
What do you thiuk about the material presented in this session on 
mainstreaming from your perspective? 

What kinds of things could each of you do to provide the .necessary 
resources to ensure that heterogeneous, cooperative learning groups 
were successfully used to appropriately mainstream handicapped 
students into the regular classroom setting? What is the role each 
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of you would play? 

It would be advantageous to have a representative of each of these 
roles in the room, if not in each groups so that the perceptions of 
the participants could be tested by^an actual regular classroom 
teacher » and actual special education teacher, and an actual school 
administrator. 

The following material on the roles of regular and special education 
teachers and the school administrator could be used after discussion or 
handed out to participants as homework reading. The major point on 
collaboration of school staff is that regular classroom teachers do not 
need to become experts in special education or the law (P.L. 94-192). They 
have knowledgeable people within easy reach, the special education teachers • 
It is equally certain that any teaming in a school cannot exist for long or 
be effective without the support and resources of the school administrator. 
Mains trearaing is greatly enhanced when collaboration exists between school 
staff as well as between • students in the classroom. 

Initial contact between the regular classroom teacher and the special 
education teacher may begin at the meeting in which the lEP's for individual 
handicapped students are i^itten. It is within this meeting that the 
initial goal interdependence linking the regulf.r and special education 
teacher is formed and cooperative roles begin to be developed. It is 
essential that both teachers recognize the positive goal and resource 
interdependence that exists as they strive with difference backgrounds for 
the same learning goals for these students. Depending on the effectiveness 
of the raainstreaming plan, they "sink or swim together". Some aspects of 
the regular classroom teacher's role might be: 
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(a) Primarily to structure learning experiences cooperative, 
especially when mainstreamed, handicapped students are present 

In the regular classroom setting. Make sure that the small groups ; ^ ' 
are heterogeneous, with handicapped and nonhandicapped students in 
the same group. 

(b) Specify student roles within the cooperative groups With special 
care in the selection of the initial role for the handicapped 
student. Many students being ntainstreamed will be fearful and 
anxious about interacting with nonhandicapped peers. Clear and 
structured responsibilities within the small groups will alleviate 
such feeling (i.e. recorder, summarizer, checker, etc.). 

(c) To teach nonhandicapped and handicapped students the skills 
of helping, tutoring, checking, and encouraging. 

i(d) To make expectations of handicapped students reasonable. It 
may be necessary to alter the amount of material or to change 
the criteria, or give different problems or work lists, or in another 
way alter the tasks to ensure a reasonable expectation for the 
handicapped studejrit, this is essential to the success of the 
group as it does not build self confidence or group support to 
assign impossible tasks. The special education teacher is an 
important resource on this question. 

(e) Support the collaborative relationships among the students and 
the positive feeling shared by all students as they successfully 
work in cooperative groups. 

(f) Establish a collaborative working relationship with the special 
education teacher who is also working with the raainstreamed 
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student(s), and obtain the support of the principal for 
the model* 

Some aspects of the special education teacher's role might be: 

(a) Train all students in the social skills (e.g., leadership and 
communication) they need to function effectively as part of a 
cooperative leraning group. 

(b) Give special tutoring to collaborating pairs of students (one 
handicapped and one nonhandicapped) in how to function effectively 
in their cooperative learning group and to help each other to learn 
more and behave appropriately. 

(c) Provide the regular classroom teacher with guidelines on how 
much each mainstreamed student can realistically achieve so that 
group scores can be adjusted to encourage maximal achievement 

and to avoid penalizing nonhandicapped students. / 

(d) Be available for unforeseen problems in building (and maintaining) 
accepting and supportive relationships between handicapped and- 
nonhandicapped students. 

(e) To join with the regular education teachers and to celebrate the 
successes, solve the problems and appreciate each others' 
efforts to promote more positive and supportive relationships 
among students. 

Administrative support is necessary for the successful collaboration 
of teachers and for the use of cooperative learning procedures to mainstream 
handicapped students into regular classrooms. It is the principal who can 
encourage and reward teachers for working collaboratively. It is the 
principal who can make schedule changes so that two teachers can observe 
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each other, co-teach a lesson, and provide In-classroom help and assistance 
to each other. The principal can schedule tv;o teachers' preparation 
periods so that they can plan and evaluate together. 

The principal needs (a) to understand the need for and th& dynamics 
of heterogeneous cooperative learning groups, and (b) to help plan for 
effective collaboration between regular and special education teachers. 
Teachers must be able to involve principals In their plans so that the 
needed administrative support is provided. In addition, principals need 
to follow a number of rules to promote the use of cooperative learning 
procedures and the collaboration of teachers. 
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Summary 

The central purpose of mainstreaming is to integrate handicapped 
students ipto constructive relationships with nonhandi capped peers. 
Teachers provide considerable classroom assistance to handicapped students^ 
but it is primarily through interactions with peers that handicapped 
students learn and develop soci'ally and cognitively. At the same time, 
the interactions provide important developmental experiences for nonhandi- 
capped students • Not all peer relationships are constructive, however, 
and the interactions between handicapped and nonhandi capped students 
can go either way. To be constructive, these interactions must be 
characterized by acceptance, support, and caring. Only the 
cooperative interaction pattern provides a context that requires these 
kinds of interactions • It does not make sense to mainstream handicapped 
s-udents into clasjirooms dominated by competition, acceptance of differences 
is not encouraged in a competitive environment. It is equally inappropriate 
to mainstream students into classrooms where the -'=1 is extensive individualistic 
work and little or no interaction between students. It is crucial to note 
that structuring learning cooperatively is not something done for the 
handicapped students, it is beneficial to all students. Cooperative 
instruction is based on a set of practical strategies which any teacher 
can master. It does not require the classroom teacher to become an 
"expert'' in special education. It provides a natural way for regular and 
special education teachers to work together as a team. 
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Session 3: How Are Cooperative Learning Activities Structured? 

Objectives 

1. To define both operationally and conceptually the procedures for 
structuring a learning situation cooperatively. 

2. To review the definition of a cooperative learning experience. 

Reading Assignment 

1. Learning together and alone . Chapters 4, 5, and 7. 

2. Johnson, D. W. , & Johnson, R. Cooperative learning: The power of 
positive goal interdependence. In L. Lyons (Ed.), Structuring coopera- 
tive learning; The 1980 handbook . New Brighton, Minnesota: J & 

J Book Company, 1980. 

Introduction 

In the previous session we learned that cooperation is much more 
than being physically near other students, discussing material with other 
students, helping other students, or sharing materials with other students, 
although each of these is important in cooperative learning. The essense 
of cooperative learning is assigning a group goal, ensuring individual 
accountability, and rewarding group members on the basis of how their 
group efforts compare to a preset criteria of excellence. But teaching 
a cooperative lesson involves more than just setting up a cooperative 
goal structure. In this sesrion we shall first experience a cooperative 
lesson to provide a concrete rAality referent that is shared by all members 
of the class, and then we shall describe the specific, step-by-step procedure 
for teaching a cooperative lesson. 
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Operational Definition of Teacher's Role 

I 

In order to provide students with a personal and concrete under- 

standing of the teacher's role in conducting cooperative learning activities, 
the following lesson may be conducted. 

1. The objective of this lesson is to provide students vith both a conceptual 
and an operational definition of the instructional procedures for conducting 
cooperative learning activities. 

2. Randomly assign students to groups of six. 

3. Distribute the following materials to each group: 

a. Six copies of the observation sheet. 

b. Six copies of the Winter Survival Situation Sheet. 

c. One packet of Winter Surival Cards (15 in all). 

4. Ask one member fjom each group to volunteer to be an observer. 
Explain how to use the observation sheet to the entire class. The 
observer is not to participate in the group discussion. The observer 
role is to note the interaction among group members and give a report 
to the group after the task is completed. 

5. Explain the task by stating that the group is to rank the 15 items in 
the order of their importance to the survival of the group. Explain 

the goal structure by stating that each group is to decide on one ranking, 
everyone is the group must agree with the ranking, and all group members 
must be able . j explain the rationale behind the ranking. Explain the 
criteria for success by stating that a score between 0 and 35 means 
that the group has done an excellent job and all members will survive 
in style; a score of 36 to 50 means that all members will survive but 
with severe frostbite; a score of 51-65 means uhat only two of Lhe 
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3. sContlnued) group members survive; and a score of 66 and above means 
that all group members perished. (Scoring is done by summing the 
absolute differences between the group's ranking and the expert's 
ranking,) Explain that the expected pattern of student-student Inter- 
action Is that all students are expected to share their ideas, encourage 
others to share their ideas > listen carefully to the reasons given by 
fellow- group members as to why an item should be ranked high or low, and 
argue for their point of view without changing their minds unless logically 
persuaded to do so. 

6. Instruct the groups to deal out'-the cgrds uutll each member has three 
items (the observer does not get any) . Set the scene by stating that 

the group has just crash landed in Northern Minnesota or Southern l-lanitoba 
and need to work out a plan for survival. Tell the groups to begin work. 

7. This winter survival lesson is taken from the group skills book. Joining 
together: Group theory and group skills (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1975) by 
David W. Johnson and Frank Johnson. More detailed instructions are found 
in that book. 

8. Move around the room and assist the observers in getting started. 
Systematically observe each group for a few minutes. 

9. After about 40 minutes give students a 5 minute warning. Then ask 
each group to stop work. Share the expert's ranking and explain how 
to score their ranking (see Joining together for the rationale for 
the expert's ranking). 

10. Ask each group to discuss the question, "How well did we work as a 

cooperative group?" They are to use the data gathered by the observer 
as a major (but not the only) resource for this discussion. You may 
wish to give a few of your observers to the entire class. 
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WINTER SURVIVAL EXERC^Jl:: THE SITUATION 

Yoa have just crash-landed in Lhe v'oods of Northern Minnesota and 
Southern Manitoba, it is 11:32 a.m. in mid- January . The light plane in 
which you were travelling has completely burned except for the fra^-e. The 
pilot and copilot have been killed, but no one else is seriously injured. 

The crash car.c suddenly before the pilot had time to radio for help 
or inform anyone of y-^ur position. Since your pilot was trying to avoid 
a storm you know the plane was considerably off course. The piloc announced 
shortly before the crash that you were SO miles northwest of a small town 
that is the nearest known habitation. 

You are in a wilderness area made up of thick woods brclsen by many 
lakes and rivers, i'.e last weather report indicated that the temperature 
would read. .-..Inus t .c iity-f iva degrees in the daytime and minus forty at 
night. Yoi: are dvii^^s^d in wi..cer clolhiag appropriate for city w^*ir — ;3uits, 
pantsuits, sireet shocks, and overcoats. 

UTiiaL-. escnpirif-:, from the plane your group i.-.aivaged the fifteen iteiv:^ 
liSwjvl on ihd next vage. Your task is lo rank these items according to 
their importance to your survival. 

You may assume that the number is the sanie as the number in your group 
and that the group has agreed to stick together. 



Reprinted from: Johnson, D. W. & Johnson, F. P. Joirnng together: Group 
theory and group skills . Englewood Cliffs, X.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1975. 
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ObservaClon Sheet 



1. CoDtributes Ideas 




• 








2. Describes Feelings 












3. Paraphrases 












4. Eacpresses Support, Acceptance 












5. Expresses Warmth, Liking 

. 












6. Encourages Others To Contribute 












7. Susimarlzes 












6. Coordinates Meabers* Efforts 












9. Relieves Tension By Joking 












10. Gives Direction To Group's Work 













Trusting - 1, 2; Trustworthy-Acceptance - 3^ A, 5; Trustworthy Reciprocation • I, 2 
Leadership-Task- 1, 2, 7, 8, 10; Leadership-Maintenance - 3, 4, 5, 6, 9 
Conzmunication - 1, 2, 3 (and technical ly» all the rest) 

Directions for use: A. Put names of group members above each column. 

B. Put a tally mark in the appropriate box each time a group 
member contributes. 

C. Make notes on the back when interesting things happen which 
are not captured by the categories. 

D. It is a good Idea to collect one (or more) good things that 
each group member does during the exercize. 
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Put the following items on cards so that each group can have a set of 
fifteen cards which represent the items saved from the airplane. 

Compress Kit (with 28 feet of gause) 

Ball of steel wool 

Cigarette lighter (without fluid) 

Loaded .45-Caliber pistol 

Newspaper (one per person) 

Compass 

Two ski poles 

Knife 

Sectional air map made of plastic 
30 feet of rope 

Family-size chocolate bar (one per person) 

Flashlight with batteries 

Quart of 85-proof whisky 

Extra shirt and pants for each survivor 

Can of shortening 
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11, Give a short lecture on the teaching procedurer in conducting a coopera- 
tive lessons using examples from the experience the students Just went 



A brief summary of tb^- ^acher^s role In cooperatively structured 
lessons Is as follows. 

1. As far as possible > specify the instructional objectives. 

2. Select the group size most appropriate for the lesson. With young 
students the size of the group may need to be two or three members. 
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2. (continued) With older students larger groups are possible. The 
optimal size of a cooperrtive group will vary according to the 
resources needed to complete the lesson or project (the larger the 
group the greater the resources available) » the cooperative skills 
of group members (the less skillful the group members > the smaller 
the group should be) , and the nature of the task. 

3. Assign students to groups. Usually, teachers will wish to maximize 
the heterogeneity In the group. Random assignment usually ensures 
a good mixture of males and females, highly verbal and passive 
students, leaders and followers, and enthusiastic and reluctant 
learners. And sometimes teachers may wish to group students around 
their Interests. Teachers may often teachers may wish to assign 
students to groups so that students high, low, and average In past 
achievement are In the same group. 

4. Arrange the classroom. Teachers will wl^h to cluster the groups of 
students so that they will not Interfer with each other's learning. 
Within the groups students should be able to see the relevant material 
converse with each other, and exchange materials and ideas. Usually 

a circle is best, and long tables should be avoided. 

5. Provide the appropriate materials. When students are first learning 
how to cooperate, or when some students are having problems In contri- 
buting to the group's work, teachers may wish to arrange the materials 
like a jig-saw puzzle and give each group member one piece. A group, 
for example, could be writing a report on Abe Lincoln, with each 
member having material on a different part of his life. In order for 
the report to be completed, all group members will have to contribute 
their material and ensure it is incorporated into the group's report. 
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6. Explain the task and the cooperative goal structure. Tl^he task may . 
be the successful completion of an assignment In math> science* 
language arts> or social studies. To explain the cooperative goal 
structure teachers will need to communicate that there Is a group 
goal) a crlterla-*ref erenced evaluation system* and all group members 
will be rewarded on the basis of the quality of the group's work. 

7. Observe the student-student Interaction. Just because the teacher 
asks students to cooperate with each other does not mean that they 
will always do so. Much of the teacher's time In cooperative . 
learning situations Is spent observln^^ student groups to see what 
problems they are having in fucntionlng cooperatively. For specific 
procedures for observing* and for specific observation instructions* 
see Johnson and R. Johnson (1975) and Johnson and F. Johnson (1975). 

8. Intervene as a consultant to help the group solve its problems in 
working together effectively and to help group members learn the 
Interpersonal and group skills necessary for cooperating. These 
skills are detailed in Johnson (1978* 1981) and in Johnson and F. 
Johnson (1975)* along with activities to be use4 in teaching the 
skills. 

9. Evaluate the group products* Using a criteria-referenced evaluation 
system. Both Individual and group data should be gathered in order 
for groups to know when to give help and assistance to individual 
members. The procedures for setting up and using such an evaluation 
system are giveu in Johnson and R. Johnson (1975). 
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Cooperative Learning and Social Skills 
Generally, the longer students are in school and the older they become 
the mor^ competitive they get and the greater the difficulty they have in 
interacting cooperatively with peers. In most cases, when ^teachers first 
place students in cooperatively learning groups the students will not be 
able to work together eifectively. Social skills, like all other skills, 
need to be purpoaively taught. There are two options for teaching students 
the interpersonal and small group skills they need to work effectively in 
learning groups: adding additional classes that focus oh interpersonal 
skills such as communication skills or integrating the skills int^ the pro- 
cedures for learning academic subject matter such as math, science, social 
studies, and English. It is the latter approach that is emphasized by 
cooperatively learning activities. The specific interpersonal and. group 
skills students need to funct'ion effectively in cooperative learning groups 
are detailed in- Johnson (1978, 1981) and Johnson and F. Johnson (1975). 
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Group Discussion 
\. Instruct students to form Into groups of four. 

2. Tell students c to develop set of conclusions as to what they have 
learned a^out structuring cooperative learning activities from their 
experiencing the lesson » their pretest experiences 9 their reading, 
the lecturf , and tuelr past experiences with cooperative learning. 
There should be one list of conclusions from each group with all 
members agreeing with the- conclusions. 

3. Sample the conclvislons found by the groups, perhaps by having each 
group state their first one or two conclusions. 

Summary 

It Is now somewhat clear ss the the nature of cooperative learning 
experiences and how they are structured. The next session will focus 
on students applying what they have learned to a specific lesson they plan 
to teach someday. 
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Session 4: Planning A Cooperatively Structured Lesson 

Objectives 

1. To ensure that students can competently plan a cooperatively structured 
lesson. 

2. To review the teacher's role in structuring cooperative learning 
activities e 

Reading Assignment 

1. Learning together and alone . Chapters 8 and 9. 

2. Selected lesson plans from: 

Chasnoff, R. (Ed.)» Structuring cooperative learning; The 1979 
handbook . New Brighton, Minn.; J & J Book Company, 1979. 

Lyons, V. (Ed.). Structuring cooperative learning; The 1980 handbook . 
New Brighton, Minn.: J & J Book Company, 1980. 

Introduction 

The last session focused on the procedures used to structure a learning 
situation cooperatively. The purpose of this session is to ap^ly the 
material on the teacher's role by planning a lesson you plan to teach 
in the near future. The material in this session has a dual purpose. 
It can be used by you in planning cooperatively structured lessons related 
to this module and other material you are teaching, and it can be used with 
your students as a "translation" of the material from the previous session 
to a lesson they could teach. 
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Student Pretest 

1. Randomly place students in pairs. 

2. Give the pretest. Instructing students to: 

a. Discuss 'each question as a pair. 

b. Arrive at one answer to Qach question. 

c. Make sure both members ^£ the pair agree on each ansver and 
understand the rationale behind the answer. 



/ 

3. Have the pairs combine int^ groups of four and repeat the procedure, 
deciding on one answer for each question for the group of four, and 

making sure that all memjbers of the group agree on the answers. 

/ 

1. A gtoup of students ^s assigned the task of investigating and evaluating 
several different methods of making., sugar cookies. Each student studies 
one method and re'ports to the rest of the group. The group then conducts 
try-outs. Everyone has a great time taste-testing the products, discussing 
the relative merits of each, and examining what differences in methods 
produces different results. At the conclusion of the activity, each student 
writes a report on the experiment and is graded on the report. Wliat, if 
anything, was inappropriate to the cooperative goal structure? 

a. Nothing was inappropriate. 

b. The division of labor. 

c. The sharing of information. 

d. The method of evaluation. 

e. Eating the cookies in class. 
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\ 

2. The\purpose of a goal structure is to: 

a. Make teaching easier. « 

b. Help teachers establish good rapport with students. 

c. Create positive, negative, or no interdependence among students. 

d. Give students a variety of ways to learn. 

*'nswer the following questions either true (T) or false (F) . 

^3. Cooperative learning groups should have at least seven members. 

^4. The smaller the group, the less resources available within the group. 

^5. Cooperative learning groups should be as homogeneous as possible. 

^6. Within cooperative groups students should be somewhat far apart 

so that they do not interfer with each other's thinking. 
7. Giving each student part of the materials needed to complete an 

assignment is a good way to promote cooperative interaction among 

students • 

^8. A teacher should observe the cooperative groups to irjike .sure that 

they are in fact members are interacting appropriately. 
9. Groups that are not functioning well should be ignored by the teacher. 
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Planning A Cooperative Lesson 



2. 



3. 



4, 



5. 



6, 



7. 



8. 



9. 



Assign students to homogeneous groups of three or four members. Future 
first-grade teachers should be together * future junior-high social 
studies should be together > and so forth. 

Distribute one copy of the "Teacher's Role In Cooperation" and 
"Cooperative Lesson Worksheet" to eaph student. 

Instruct each jroup to select a lesson that one or more members will 
teach in the near future. The lesson should be routine, not an unusual 
or rarely taught lesson. 

Instruct each group to make the four prelnstructlonal decisions concerning 
group size 9 how students are to be assigned to groups, room arrangement, 
and the materials needed for each group. 

Instruct each group to set the lesson. Emphasize positive goal interde- 
pendence and individual accountability. 

Instruct each group to plan how monitoring and processing will take 
place during the lesson. 

Instruct each group to try to anticipate what problems students will 
have working together effectively and what interventions the teacher 
may make to solve such problems. 

Instruct each group to plan how to evaluate the achievement and group 
functioning of their students. 

While the groups are working circulate throughout the room, observing 
each group for a period of time and gathering information about group 
functioning to be shared in the class discuss j on of their experience. 
Ask each group to share part of its lesson plan with the entire class. 
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The Teacher's Role In Cooperation 
Step 1. Select a lesson . 

What about fspelling?, a page of story problems?, editing a paragraph?, 
comprehension questions?, a science lab activity? 



Step 2> Make decisions . 

Select the jgroup size . 

This will vary according to the resources you need in the group, the 
skills of the students in working in groups, and the needs of the task* 
Experiment and find out what size works in your situation. 

Assign students t£ groups . 

Heterogeneous groups have the potential for the most power. Differences 
among group members make the group function. 

Arrange the classroom . 

Chairs and desks should be arranged in small cluster arrangements. Groups 
should be separated from each other as much as possible. 

Provide the appropriate materials . 

Each group can have a set of materials or each group member can have 
different materials which relate to the task. 



Step 3. Set the lesson . 

State, in language your students understand: 

a. a clear and specific task statement, 

b. the group goal (positive-interdependence), 

c. the criteria for success as a group, 

d. specific behaviors expected, (i.e., everyone participating, staying 
in group, good listening skills). 



Step 4, Monitor and process . 

Be sure you always monitor. If appropriate, use other observers (students, 
other teachers) as well. Be sure to clarify; 

a. the way observers will know that a group member is evidencing an 
expected behavior^, 

b. who will observe, and the observation form that will be used, 

c. the way data will be fed back to students. 



Step 5. Intervene to solve problems and teach skills . 

There will be problems. Stop the students and teach them the skills you 
see them needing. Turn problems back to the group to solve; act as a 
consultant. 



Step 6. Evaluate outcomes * 

Each student gets the grade their group received. Remember you are 
evaluating how well they learned the material or accomplished the task and 
how well they helped each other. It is also a good idea to make notes about 
students of special interest, and to suggest ways to improve the lesson next time, 

nr^^ - - - - . . 
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Cooperative Lesson Worksheet 

Grade Level: Subject Area: 

Step 1. Select a lesson: 



Step 2. Make Decisions* 

a. Group size: 

b. Assignment to groups: 



c. Room arrangement: 



d* Materials needed for each groui^: 



Step 3. Set the lesson. State, in language your students understand: 
a. Task statement: 



b« Group goal: 



c. Criteria for success: 



d. Specific behaviors expected: 



Step 4. Monitor and Process 

a. Evidence of expected behaviors (appropriate actions) : 



b. Observation form: 

Observer (s): 

c. Plans for processing (feedback): 
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Group Discussion 
1. Randomly assign students to groups of four. 

2« Tell students to develop a set of conclusions as to what they have 
learned about structuring cooperative learning activities from their 
planning. 

3. Sample the conclusions found by the groups, perhaps by having each 
group state their first one or two conclusions. 

« 

Summary 

It is now (hopefully) clear as to the nature of cooperative learning 
experiences and how they may be structured. The next lesson will explore the 
research support for using cooperative learning activities in the classroom. 
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Session 5: What Is the Rationale for Structuring Learning Cooperatively? 



1. Provide students with the research evidence concerning the relationship 
between cooperatively structured learning ^nd instructional outcomes. 

2. Model a cooperative lesson utilizing a division of labor within the 
cooperative group. 



2. Johnson, D. W. Group processes; Influences of student-student inter- 
action on school outcomes. In J. McMillan (EdJ, The social psychology 
of school learning . New York: Academic Press, J 080, 123-168. 



The way in which teachers structure student learning goals detemines 
how students interact with each other. These interaction patterns largely 
determine the cognitive and affective outcomes of instruction. Each goal 
structure promotes a different pattern of interaction among students. 
Cooperation provides opportunities for encouraging and helping among students, 
competition promotes cautious and defensive student-student interaction, 
while in individualistic situations students work by themselves without 
interacting with other students. There are a number of instructional 
outcomes that are directly influenced by these student-student interaction 
patterns. The following lesson is both an example of how to conduct a 
cooperative lesson and a way for students to learn how the three goal 
structures affect student-student interaction patterns and instructional 
outcomes. 



Objectives 



Reading Assignment 



1. 



Learning together and alone . Chapter 2 and Appendix A. 



Introduction 
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Student Pretest 

1. Randomly place students in pairs, 

2. Give the pretest, instructing students to? 

a. Discuss each question as a pair. 

b. Arrive at one answer to each question. 

c. Make sure both members of the pair agree on each answer and 
understand the rationale behind the answer. 

3. Have the pairs combine into ^groups of four and repeat the procedure, 
deciding on one answer for each question for the group of four, and 
making sure that all members of the group agree on the answers. 

Indicate whether the following interaction patterns are promoted primarily 
by cooperative (1), competitive (2), and individualistic (3) goal structures. 
^1. High interaction among students. 

2. Misleading communication about the material being studied. 

3, No interaction among students. 

^4, Low mutual influence among students, 

5. High trust among students. 

: High sharing of materials and helping each other learn. 

7. Obstruction of each other's efforts to learn. 

^8. High emotional involvement in the learning of the assigned material, 

9. High divergent thinking and risk-taking thinking, 

10. 'Vin-lose'* method of solving conflicts. 

11. High acceptance, personal support for learning, and liking among students 

12, Low coordination of effort among stu.'ents, 

13. High motivation to learn. 

14. Low exchange of information amo;ig students. 
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Instructional Outcomes Lesson 

1. The objectives of this lesson are to demonstrate a cooperative lesson 
using a division of labor and to maximize students' mastery of the 
research literature on goal structures. 

2. Randomly assign students to groups of six. 

3. State that the group task is to complete one report on the relative 
effects of cooperative, competitive, and individualistic learning 
experiences on instructional outcomes. The group report will be 
evaluated on the basis of: 
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3. (continued) on the basis of: 

a. How well conceptualized and organized the report is (0 to 20 points). 

b. Kow well documented with research each major conclusion contained in 

i 

the report is (0 to 20 points) . 

c. How .-/ell written the report is (0 to 20 points). 

d. The extent to which the contributions of all group members a^e 
reflected in the report (0 to 20 points). 

e. The degree to which all group members have mastered all the. material 
contained in the report (0 to 20 points) • 

Members of groups who receive 80 points or more will receive an "A," 
members of groups who receive 70 to 79 points will receive a "B," and 
members oi groups who receive 60 to 69 points will receive a "C," 

4. State that the group's report is to be built through a division of labor 
that contains the following steps: 

a. Each student is assigned one of the following six topics; 

1. Achievement and exchange of inf oxrmation* 

2. Motivation to leam and emotional involvement in learning 
(attitudes toward learning and degree of desire to participate 
in the instructional experience) . 

3. Perspective-taking and internal locus of control. 

4. Self-esteem and psychological health. 

5. Liking for other students and for school personnel. 

6. Feelings of being accepted and supported by peers and school 
personnel. 
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4« b. Each student is to find the relevant Infoxnnatlon In the readings » 
organize it» learn lt» and teach it to the other members of his or 
her group • 

c. The group Is to learn the material contributed by each member and 
Integrate It all Into one repojrt. 

5. Give the students time to work on the. assignment In class. While the groups 
work unobtrusively observe for both deficits In both academic and cooperative 
skills. Give help where you think it Is needed; respond to studer-s' 
questions but> whenever feasible > turn the questions back to the group 

for the group to answer. Occasionally) randomly pick a student from the 
group to explain the information gathered by another member of the group. 
This Is to remind students that all group members must master all the 
information contained In the report. 

6. Whfrn a group has a problem In working together successfully. Intervene to 

teabh them the needed academic or cooperative skills. 

\ 

7. Evaluate each report on how It compares to the criteria for excellence 
outlined above. 

8. Conduct a class discussion of the relative Impact of cooperative, competi- 
tive, and Individualistic learning experience? on instructional outcomes. 
Have each group share its major conclusions and reservations about the 
research In a whole class discussion. 
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The Importance Of Cooperative Learning Experiences 



The Importance of. cooperative learn^-ng experiences goes beyond Improving 
Instruction, Increasing student achievement, and making life easier and j 
more productive for teachers, although these are worthwhile activities* / 
Cooperation is as basic to humans as the air we breath* The ability of/ 
all students to cooperate with other people is the keystone to building 
and maintaining stable families, career success, neighborhood and community 
membership. Important values and beliefs, friendships, and contributions 
to society. Knowledge and skills are of no use if the student cannot apply 
them in cooperative interaction with other people * It does no good to train 
an engineer, secretary, accountant, teacher, or mechanic, if the person 
does .not have the cooperative skills needed to apply the knowledge and tech- 
nical skills in cooperative relationships on the job, in the family and 
community, and with friends. Ttte most logical way to emphasize the use 
of cooperative skills in task s/ltuatlons is to structure the majority of 
academic learning situations cooperatively. Students can then learn technical 
knowledge and skills in a realistic setting by having to work cooperatively 
with their classmates. There is nothing more basic than learning to use 
one^s knowledge in cooperative interaction with peers . 
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•Sunmary , 

When teachers wish to promote positive interaction among 'students 

(characterized by/ peer acceptancr, support, anw liking; student-student 

exchange of information; motivation to learn; and emotional involvement 

in learning), a cooperative goal structure, should be useci and competitive 

and individualistic goal structures should be avoided. The emphasis on 

cooperative learning experiences not only will create the supportive, accepting, 

and caring relationships vital for, socialization, it will also promote t;:he 

achievement, perspec tive- taking ability , self-esteem, psychological health, 

liking for diverse and similar peers, and positive attit;udes toward school 

* * ' ■* 

personnel* There is a solid research base to s^upport the emphasis on 

cooperative learning in ma'instreaming situations and in classrooms where 
basic skills are being emphasized. This evidence ipakes the previous sessions 
on the nature of cooperative learning and how to structure cooperative 
learning situations all the more important. What is left for the next 
session to to put everything you (the students) have learned about coopera- 
tive learning. 
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Session 6: What Have We Learned? 
Objectives 

1. To integrate and summarize what students have learned about cooperative 
learning experiences in the previous five sessions. 

2. To provide termination of the unit • 

Reading Assignment 

1. Learning together and alone . Chapters 8, 9, and 10. 

2. Selected lesson plans from the 1979 and 1980 Handbooks on Structuring 
Cooperative Learnin g, 

3. Sapon-Shevin, M. Cooperative instructional games: Alternatives to 
the spelling bee. Elementary School Journal > 1978, 79_f 81-87. 

Introduction 

We have now explored the definition of a cooperative learning experi- 
ence, the relationship between cooperative learning and successful main- 
streaming, the procedures used to structure cooperative learning, and 
the research support underlying its use. It is now time to suinmarize 
what we have learned in and how we are reacting to the material in this 
unit. 
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Summarizing What We Have Learned 

!• Assign students randomly to gror five* 
2« Assign students the following tasks: 

a. Summarize the major points they have learned about cooperative 
learning . « 

b. " Sximmarize the problems they see with their trying to use coopera- 

tive procedures in their future- classrooms. 

c. Determine the extent to which each group member plans to use 
cooperative learning procedures in their future classrooms* 

3. State that they tasks are cooperative. The groups are to reach their 
conclusions by consensus, ensuring that all group members contribute 
to the discussion. 

3. Make a list of the major problems the students see in their jjnplementa- 
tion of cooperative learning procedures. 

4. Ask each group to take one or two of the problems and build three 
solutions to each. Tliv^ solutions are to be shared with the class 
as a whol3. 

5. Have the groups state what problems they choose to solve and the 
solutions Lhey came up with. 

6. Have the groups summarize what the^ have learned about cooperative 
learning procedures during this unit. 
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Group Processes: 

Influences of Student-Student 

Interaction on School Outcomes 

DAVID W. JOHNSON 



INTRODUCTION: IMPORTANCE OF 
STUDENT-STUDENT RELATIONSHIPS 

. The classroom is firsl and foremost a scene of recurrent inlerper- 
sonal interactions where a teacher and 30 or so students all interact with one 
another, Traditionally, educators and psychologists have viewed the interac- 
tion between tlie teacher and the student as the most important relationship 
for achieving the school's goals of subject matter mastery, socialization, and 
intellectual, social, and physical development, This view has been based on 
three assumptions. The first is that teaching and learning take place in a 
dyadic rel.,tionship between an adult and a child. Students' learning has 
been assumed to be prim.irily dependent on interaction with the teacher 
and, therefore, considerable research (as evidenced in Chapter 3) has fo- 
cused on the teacher's (a) i»xpectations of the student's ability to perform on 
academic tasks; (/)) warmth, empathy, and democraticness in dealing with 
the student; (c) distribution of reinforcers to students for achievement and 
appropri.Ue social behavior; and ((/) feedback to the student concerning 
acliievemenf and appropriate behavior. Ihe seccvid assumption has been 
that peer relationships in the classroom have little impact on the student and, 
therefore, should be ignored. And the third assumption lias been that the 
infrequent and minor peer infhjences tliat do exist in the classroom arc an 
unhealthy and bothersome influence on students' achievem<»nt, scKrali/a- 
tion, and development. Peer influences have been viewed as being in 
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c)|)|>()Mtu)ii to jduli influences, aimed at discouraging acadcMuic at.lnevc- 
intMil cuul encouraging off-task, disruptive behavior in the clahsroom. 

BecauNC ot these three assumptions, student-student rclatiorisliips have 
genorally been suppressed in the classroom rather than cons'ruciivcly 
utilized. Most legitimate peer-group interaction in schools has been limited 
10 extracurricular activities, which rarely deal with the basic issues of 
clasbroom life (McPartland, 1977). In many classrooms a system of ir^struc- 
lion is used tliat emphasizes teacher lectures and students doing seatwork 
nulividu.illy. Attempts by students to interact with each other are seen os 
off-task dibrupiiveness m such a system. Moreover, educators systematically 
tail to train students in the most basic social skills necessary for interacting 
t'ffettively with peers, as they are not considered to be useful (Combs & 
^laby, 1977). Without question, the dyadic, adult-child view of teaching 
and learning has lead to a deemphasis on student-sludeni interaction and 
lelalionsliips in tlie classroom. 

Ilu' assumption by psychologists that the most important relationships 

I lulilrtMi lorin aie with adults such as parents and teachers has so dominated 
thai belvvt*t»n tlie 1 930s and the 1 970s relatively few studies were conducted 
**\amining tlie impact of peer relationships on development and achieve- 
nuMit, f-nuu t)()tli a psyc hoanalytic and Piagetian point of view, peer reLv 
tionsliips wore thought to be unimportant and, therefore, the study of chil- 
dren's early social behavior was directed toward child- parent interaction, 
especially child -mother relationships (Lewis & Rosenblurn, 1975). Psy' 
i hoanalytiv theor> emphasizes that children's early social experiences form 
the lontext for later social development and, therefore, that their social 
rejjhonships ,ue all guMlly influenced by their interaction with their mothers 
and fatliers, Ihe infar^t-mother dyad is considered so important that other 
sod.il relationships aie considered to be derivatives and ar? neglected or 
no! (orisidereii at all. f^ia^etian theory views cognitive-structural ca()ac itie^ 
of Ihe young t hild js restricting the child's social behavior. Thus, for conv 
plex soc lal befuix ior to occ ur, a person oUi enough to be capable of control- 
ling and niani|)uLuing the dynamics of the relationship needs to be ()resen{ 

II e . an adulfi. The view that children lark the cognitive faculties that are 
ne( essary for snoal interaction results in the restriction of the study ot early 
(hild- ()eer relationships. The aspects of the psychoanalytic and tfie Piage- 
tian theories that deeinpliasize the im()orianre of peer relationships in 
tlevelo()ment ami socialization, however, are now being vigorously 
(|uesti()r)c*d. 

Tlie dyailit , aciult -child view of teac hing and learning is grossly uver- 
^nnplified when the [>()wer of social dynamics among students that occur 
n»gularlv in the classroom are taken into consideration (Schniuck, 1978). 
Wlieretjs ( lassr<H»m itMchers do interact Irecjuentiv with individual stuaents, 
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„ntlv ill of the teacher's d.issroom behavior occurs within the context of 
r A student re.pondin« to a teacher's d.rect.ve f..r 

' .1 e sc. while being aware of and imfluenced by the feehngs, 
St;' cl relationships shared with the .tu<ient-peer group^ A teac er s 
j;rmen'^ and actions are rece.ved by students .n Ihe context of the.r 
roiitionsliips with other students. 

n the classroorn the influences resulting from student-student relat.on- 
chins have more powerful effects on achievement, socialisation, and de- 

P oomen! han any other factor. Yet the importance and power of peer 
IS in he classroom are often ignored. In this chapter the .mpac of 

Sn student relationships on achievement, appropriate behav.or, and 

e e oaah.ation and development will be discussed. Secon y t e 
Sal rroup dynamic variables teachers and educators can control that w. I 

/n ure hat constructive peer relationships are util.^ed for achK^ven-ent^ 
appropriate behavior, cognitive and social development, and general 

socialization will be covered. 



CONSEQUENCES AND CORRELATES 
OF PEER RELATIONSHIPS 

Experie.ices with peers are not superficial luxuries to l)e enjoycHl by 
,on,e students and not by others. Student-student relationships are an 
Z u e n ■ce...ty for healthy cognitive and social deve opment and sonal- 
ir. lact, social interactions with peer, may be the primary relatio.v 
p in wh. h development and socialization t.ke Pl^- /ewis & 
R senb un. 1975). There are many important ways m which student- 
';;:li!m m"'rac..on contribute, to the cognitive and social development and 
generul socialisation of children and adolescents, such as l^y: 

( ontnluiting to .ne socialization of values, attitudes, competencies, and 
ways of perceiving the world. i u..,i.h 

> Being p.ognost.c indicators of future psychological health. 

] U'AU the social competencies necessary to reduce social isolat.o 

A Intluemtng the occurrence or nonoccurrence of potential problem l,e- 
luwiors m a.iolescence such as the use of illegal drugs. 

5. l>mvKling the context in which children learn to master agg.ess.e .m- 

pulses. ^ I • I . » 

(, Contributing to the development of sex-role identi.y. 
7 Contributing to the emergence of per.pective-taking abilities, 
a. lofluencmg educational aspirations and acfuevcmenl. 
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t.uh oi theso tonk-quences and correlates of peer relalionships will be 
discussed in ihis chapter. 

Socializing Influences 

There is considerable evidence that peer relationships are of central 
importance in the socialization of the child, providing expectations, models, 
and reinforcements that shape a wide variety of social behaviors, attitudes, 
and perspectives iHartup, 1976; Johnson & Johnson, 197«; Wahler, 1967)! 
Schmuck (1971) stales that peers constitute the immediate environr it as 
well as the environment of greatest impact for students in school, i. , ihe 
basis of his review of the literature he concludes that compared to interac- 
tions with tcacheis, interactions with peers are more frequent, intense and 
\.>ried. In ttieir interactions with peers, children and adolescents directly 
U'arn attitudes, values, and information unobtainable from adults, such as 
ilie nature of sexual lelations and how they are to be developed and 
r ni.inaf-ed with peers. In iheir interactions with each other children and 
.ulolesc entsliiiHare each other's behavior and identify with friends who have 
.ulmired (ompwencies. The way in which "ingroup" messages are phrased, 
the nature of clotlios and hair styles, the music valued, what is defined as 
enjoydble and wh.it is defined as distasteful, what competencies need to be 
pr.u ticod and developed, and so forth, are all based on ident ficalion with 
ami imitation of peers. In their interaction with peers, children srid adoles- 
cents trV'out, ()ractice, and perfect social roles. Young children may play 
house, file department, and a variety of other adult career roles; older 
(hildien may experiment with various ways in which to be a friend; and 
.Klolfbcenlb may practice social roles aimed at obtaining acceptance into 
dfsired peer groups. Through practicing social roles in their relationships 
With peers, bludefits have the opportunity for paced, slowly elaborating, 
t-nlargenieni of communicative, aggressive, defensive, and cooperative 
skills. The formation of relationships with peers, furthermcie, not t)nly 
promoter the values, attitudes, competencies, and perspec lives needed to 
manage productively the challenges of adulthood but also creates coalitions 
ihat may last into adulthood to the benefit of children and their friends - 
|)ailneis 

Ihe socialisation importanc e of peers does not end during adolesceiu c. 
Neveral studies Imve demonstrated thai peers greatly influence the adoption 
.111(1 inleinaliAilion of values and attitudes by college student;, (Chickering, 
I'lhM. Newcomb, ef a/., 1970, 1971; Vreeland & BicJwell, 1965; Wallace,' 
I'K.h). lacv {]'-ri.\) f.)un(l that frequency ot interaction with peers was not .[ 
MilticKM.I t.Ktor K; alfi'cl the values of college students, for peers to be an 
mipoilani inllueiue on tli<' internalization of values and attitudes, tlie v on- 
lent ot (lie inleiai Hon had to lie relevant lo the value dimension ami students 
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had to be generally satisfied with and responsive to their fellow students. 
Friends have ai- important impact on values throughout one's life. 

While much of the evidence indicating that peer relationships are vital 
and important /or socialisation is correlational, it is consistent in indicating 
considerable peer influence on socialization and development. 

Indicators of Future Psychological 
Health 

The ability to build and maintain interdependent, cooperative relation- 
ships is often cited as a primary manifestation of psychological health (Adier 
et a/ , 19.S6; Fromm-Reichmann, 1950; johnson & Matross, 1977; Jung & 
DeLa'szIo, 1959; May, 1969; Murray, 1 951 ; Sullivan, 1953). It is no surprise, 
therefore, that several studies have found a relationship between (a) poor 
peer relations in children and (b) destructive social conduct in adolescence 
and psychological pathology in adulthood. Kohn and Clausen (1955) found 
that a much higher percentage of adults diagnosed as psychotic were socially 
isolated as children than were a normal control sr nple. Roff (1961), in a 
study of servicemen who had formedy been patients in a child-guidance 
clinic, found that men receiving "bad conduct" discharges were more 
frequently rated by their childhood counselors as having fjoor peer adjust- 
ment than were men with successful service records, Roff (1963), in a study 
of adult males who were seen as children in child-guidance clinics, found 
that poor peer relationships were predictive of adult neurotic and psyc hotic 
distuibances of a variety of types, as well as disturl)ances in sexual behavior 
and adjustment. 

Cowen and his associates (1 973) found that poor ()eer adjustment in the 
third grade was an excellent predictor of emotional difficulties in early 
adulthood. Tliey accumulated a variety of measures on the children, includ- 
ing scores, school grades, achievement test results, school attendance 
records, teacher ratings, and peer ratings. Eleven yeais later, community 
mental health legisters were examined to locale which members of the 
sample were consulting a mental health professional. Of all the measures 
secured in the third grade, the best predictor of adi It mental health status 
was the peei rating. I^off, Sells, and Golden (1972) found a significant 
, (Hielation between childhood peer acccfitancc and delinquency in adoles- 
cence. Among upper-lower-class and middle-class males, deliiriuency rates 
vvifi ' highei among children v\lio were ik i accepted by their peers than 
anu)ng iho'.e who were Among l(jwer-( lass males, l)oih hightv accepted 
and highly .ejected children had higher delinquency rates than did those 
who vveie inodei.itely .iccepteii by peers, but individual case records 
suggested thai the iiltiivi.He sor lal acljustment of the peer-ac c epted ( hildien 
would be belter thar- the rejected ones, kcjil' and his associates noted. 
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furthermore, Ihdt fio evitience exibls lo contradict Ihe hypothesis, ihni puur 
roLitions play a ct-ntrai role in psychological developnienl. Finally, lohnson 
arul NorenvHebfisen (1977) found that adolescenis oriented toward indi- 
vidualism and separation from peers displayed high levels of psychdjyuical 
pathology. 

There is conMderable correlational evidence, therefore, that pooi peer 
relationships in elenient.jry school predicts psychological disturbance in 
high school, aiul poor |)eer relationships in both elementary and hi«h school 
predict adult psyt hoior'val pathology. 

Acquiriiifj Social Competencies 

There is some ev idence that social isolation is related to a lack of social 
cotnpetL'iicies. There is also evidence that constructive interaction with 
peers increases i hildren's social skills. Children identified as social isolates 
in preschool situations tend to be deficient in leadership skills (Kohn & 
Kosman, 1972) and tend to not elicit reactions from other children (S'.anLy 
& Goltman, 1976). Koch (1935) identified seven distinctly unsocial children 
along with seven malchecl control children. For 30 minutes '^ach day for 20 
days, each "experimental child "was removed from the nursery along with 
one soci.ible child of the subject's own age and surrounded with play 
materials believed lo stimulate cooperative play. The published reports jre 
incomplete, but "changes in the' direction of increased sociability were 
cumulative ihrouj^hout the investigation (Page, 1936]." Furnian, Rahe, 
and Hartup (in press) conducted a similar study in which they Identified 
pft'school childien who were social isolates, paired them with a same-age or 
younger peer, and placed them in a playroom with toys aimed at stimulating 
( ooperative play for ten play sessions. The socially withdrawn children were 
ihen observed in their regular classroom. The cooperative play significantly 
increased the frequency ot social interaction of the withdrawn children, 
especially lor ihoM* children who were paired with a younger peer. Iri 
.iddilion, the wiil-.dijwn children positively reinforced their peers much 
more fie(iuently, j^iving help and gifts, sharing, accepting guidance and 
suggestions, and engaging in cooperative play. The researchers concluded 
that tlie play sessions provided an opportunity for the isolates to liave 
experiences that occurred infrequently in the regular classroom, such as 
lieing socially assertive by directing sucial activity. 

Occurrence of Illegal Drug Use 

Ad.'.lcscents' peer groups and friends seem to have considerable intlu- 
eiK e on drug use patterns as well as on other problem or possible transition 
l)eliavi(irs. There li considerable correlational evidence indicating that 
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whether or not adolescents engage in the use' of illegal drugs such as / 
marihuana or engage in other problem or possible transition behaviors such / 
as sexual intercourse and problem drinking is highly related to perceptions 
/ of one's friends as engaging in and being approving of the behaviors (Becker, 
' 1953, 1955; Elseroad & Goodman, 1970; Coode, 1970; lessor, 1975; lessor, 
lessor, & Finney, 1973; Johnson, 1973; lohnston, 1973; Josephson, 1974; 
Kandel, 1975; Lavenhar el ai, 1972). The correlational nature of-lhis evi- 
dence supports the position that providing adolescents with peers and 
friends who do engage in and disapprove of problem behaviors such as the 
use of illegal drugs may have considerable influence on adolescents' be- 
havior. ' 

Managing Agrcssive Impulses 

Children learn to master aggressive impulses within the context of peer 
relations (Hartup, 1 978). Peer interaction provides an opportunity to exper- 
iment aggressively with co-equals, and it is as' amc-d that children who show 
generalized hostility and unusual modes of aggressive behavior, or children 
who are unusually timid in the presence of aggressive attack, may be lacking 
exposure to certain kinds of contacts with peers such as rough-and-tumble 
play. RougK-and-tumble play seems to promote tlie acquisition of a reper- 
toire of effective aggressive behaviors and also establishes necessary regu- 
latory mechanisms for modulating aggressive affect. Aggression occurs more 
frequently in child-child interaction than in adult-child interaction in many 
different cultures (Whiting & Whiting, 1975), and observational studies in 
the United States show clearly that feedback from peers escalates and 
deescalates rates of aggression among nursery school children (Patterson, 
Littman, & Bicker, 1967; Patterson & Cobb, 1971). 

Socializing Sex-Role Identity 

Hartup (1078) notes that although gender-typ(ng first occurs in interac- 
tions l)ctween the child and its parents (Money & Ehrhardt, 1972), the peer 
culture extends and elaborates this process. Fagot and Patterson (1969) 
found that social rewards are exvihanged within the peer culture according 
to the gender-appropriateness of the child's behavior. Furthermore, 
Kobasigawa (1968) found that peer models also contribute to the formation 
of appropriate sexual attitudes. Kinsey, Pomeroy, and Martin (1948) noted 
that sexual experimentation is pervasive in child-child interactions and 
must be seen as contributing positively rather than negatively to socialisa- 
tion. Koff (1966) has shown that adults who are arrested for committing 
crimes of sexual assault or who have disturbances in sexual adjustment have 
histories of peer rejection and social isolation. As Hartup (1976) has so aptly 
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Stated, if piirenis Were to be given sole responsibility for the socialization of 
bexuality, humans would not survive as a species. 



Acquiring Persp^ctive^Taklng Abilities 

It is through interaction with peers that children develop the ahiliiy to 
view situations and problems from perspectives other than their own (Piaget, 
1 932). Perspective-taking is one of the most critical competencies for cogni- 
tive and social development as it has been found to be related lb effective 
pr(»senlation of information, effective comprehension of information, ihe 
constructive resolution'^of conflicts, willingness to disclose information on a 
persuna! level, elfective group problem-solving, cooperativeness, positive 
-attitudes toward others within the same situation, autonomous moral judg- 
ment, intellectual and cognitive judgment, intellectual and cognitive 
development, and social adjustment (Johnson, 1975, 1980a). Social 
|}vrs^}i^cliv(?'^3kin^^ may be defined as the ability to understand how a situa- 
tion appears to another person and how that person is reacting cognitively 
and eniotioflally to the situation. The opposite of perspective-taking is 
egocenrns n, the embeddednes^ in one's own viewpoint to the extent that 
one ib unaware of other points of view and of the limitations in one's 
f)erspective. ' 

Piaget (1 932) views alt psyjrBotogical development as a progressive loss 
of egocenirism and an increase In ability to take wider and more complex 
perspectives. In discussing Piaget's theorizRug, Flaveli (1963), for example, 
stales: "Irji the course of this, contact (and especially, his-conflicts and 
aryuinenis) wiih other children, the child increasingly finds himself forced to 
reexamine h.s own percepts and concepts in the light of others/ and by m 
(k)ing, gradually rids himself of cognitive egocentrism [p. 279]." There is 
Lorrelationcil and experimental evidence that the development of 
perspective-taking ability and ithe reduc^on of egocentrism is dependent on 
interaction with peers. Gottm^n, Gonso, and Rasmussen (1975) found tliat 
cliildren wfio were able to taki the perspective of others were more socially 
tftlive and more competent in social exchanges with other children than 
were less able perspective-takers. Keasey (1973), in a study of fifth and sixth 
graders, found tluit those wlio belonged to many social oigani/atiojis (and 



therefore interat ted with peers 
nu)ji)r ni^;redient of which is 
helonged (o lew clubs. Johnso 



more) had higher moral judgment scores (a 
perspective-taking) than did children who 
fi and his colleagues (1976) found that indi- 
vidiiahviir learning-experiences in which students were separated from each 
ulher and not allowed to intetract promoted higher egocentrism and lebi> 
perNpoUive-laking ability than!did learning in small cooperative groups. \ 
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. Raising EducatAonal Aspirations' and / 
Achievement ^ ( / 

Pec?rs have n great deal of influence onistudenls' educaJional asiiiratlons 
(Alexander & Campbell. 1964; Cotemani 1961; Coleman el , a/.. 1966; 
Rams<*y. 1961; Turner, 1964; Wilson, 1959), Alexander and Campbell 
(1964), for example, found that a student is more likely to aspire to higlier 
education and actually go to college if his best friend also plans to go to 
college. There is also evidence that students' achievement is related to the 
educational and economic levels of other students in the school (Coleman et 
a/., 1966; Crain & Weismari,'1972). Freedman (1967)<^nducted an exten- 
sive review of the literature land concluded that studenl educational aspira- 
tions and actual achievemonl were more affected by fellow students than by 
any other scho?)! influence. t 

Two studies dealing with primary age students in elementary schools 
servicing children from low-income families found consistent negative cor- 
relations between subject matter achievement and/high frequencies of stu- 
dents studying ,alone; consistent positive correlations were found between 
time spent with peers in moderate size groups (3-7 members) or large 
groups under the teacher's direction and s,ubject matter achievement (Soar, 
1973; StaHings & Kaskowitz, 1974). Thesej studies imply that when studeiits 
are young, and when they have poor study skflls, interaction, with peers can 
significantly increase achievement. i 

r- 

QUALITY OF StUDENT-^STUDKNT 
RELATIONSHIPS 

f 

Interpersonal interaction is the basis 'or learning, socialization, and 
development. While there has been considerable ernpbaw* on teacher- 
student interaction, the educational value of student-student interaction has 
been largely ignored. There is evidence indicating that among other things 
student-student interaction will contribute to general socialization, future 
f sychological health, acquisition of social competcjnries, avoidance of en- 
gaging in antisocial or problem behaviors, mastery and control of impulses 
such as aggression, development of' a sex-role identity, emergence of 
perspective-taking ability, and development of high educational aspirations 
and achievement. S/'mp/y pbcinfi stmlenls near each other ami allowing 
intcrai tion to take place does not mean, however, that these nutcomes will 
appear. Tlie nature of the interaction is important. Some interaction leads to 
biiKleni!, rt'jfLling each other and dt/tenslvety dvT>iiliiVf^ heitig influenced by 
peers. When btudent-.,ludent interaction leads to relalionship:? charac- 
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l&ue'i by perceived support and acceptance, then ihe potential l)enufici.il 
effects described in the previous section are likely to be found. 

In order for peer relationships to be constructive influences, they must 
promote feelings of belonging, acceptance, support, and caring, rather than 
feelings of hostility and rejection': Perceptions of being accepted by peers 
affects the following aspects of classroom life: 

Peer acceptance is positively correlated with willingness to engage in 
social interaction (Furman, 1977; Johnson & Ahlgren, 1976; Johnson, 
Johnson, & Anderson, 1978). 

2. Peer acceptance is positively correlated with the extent to which students 
provide positive social rewards for peers (Hartup, Glazer, & Cfiarles- 
worth, 1967). 

3. Isolation in the classroom is associated with high anxiety, low self- 
esteem, poor interpersonal skills, emotional handicaps, and psy- 
chological pathology (Bower, 1960; Cronlund, 1959; Horowitz, 1962; 
Johnson & Norem-Hebeisen, 1977; Mensh & Glidewell, 1950; Schmuck, 
1963, 1966; Smith, 1958; Van Egmond, 1960). 

4. Rejection by peers is related to disruptive classroom behavior (Lorber, 
1966), hostile behavior and negn .ve affect (Lippitt & Cold, 1959), and 
negative attitudes toward other students and school (Schmuck, 1966». 

5. Acceptance by peers is related to utilization of abilities in achievement 
situations (Schmuck, 1963, 1966; Van Egmond, 1960). 

On the basis of this evidence it may be concluded that peer relation- 
ships will have constructive effects only when student-student interaction is 
chara'iterized by support and acceptance. In order to promote constructive 
peer influences, therefore, teachers must first ensure that students interact 
with each other and, second, must ensure that the interaction takes place 
within a suppor'-ve and accepting context. In other words, teachers must 
control the group dynamics affecting student-student interaction. 

When teachers promote student-student interaction in" the classroom 
there are several dynamics of groups that should be taken into account. 
These include the way in which learning goals are structured, the way in 
' which conflict among ideas are managed, the composition of the group, the 
norms instituted witnin the group, and the size of the group. 

GROUP GOALS AND GOAL 
\ STRUCTURE 

All groups have goals, and one of the most important aspects of group 
effectiveness is the group's abiliiy to define its goals and achieve them 
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successfully. The essence of a goal is that it is an ideal. It is a desired place 
toward which |iepple are working, a state of affairs that people value. A 
groui) goa/ is a future state of affairs desired by enough members of the group 
to motivate efforts to achieve it. In order to teach successfully, teachers need 
to know what outcomes they hope to achieve. After their instructional goals 
are formulated appropriately, a decision must be made as to the type of goal 
interdependence to be structured among students as they learn. 

There are three types of goal interdependence that teachers may struc- 
ture during instruction (Deutsch, 1962; Johnson & Johnson, 1975): coopera- 
tive (positive goal interdependence), competitive (negative goal interdepen- 
dence), and individualistic (no goal interdependence). A cooperat/ve goal 
structure exists when students perceive that they can obtain their goal if and 
only if the other students with whom they are linked obtain their goals. A 
t ofdpet/t/ve^goal structure exists when students perceive that they can obtain 
their goal if'and only if the other students with whom they are linked fail to 
obtain their goals. An individualistic goal structure exists when siudents 
perceive that obtaining their goal is unrelated to the goal achievement of 
olher siudents. 

In the ideal classroom all three goa! structures would be appropriately 
used. All students would learn how to work cooperatively with other stu- 
dents, compete for fun and enjoyment, anU work' autonomously on their 
own. Most of the time, however, students would work on instructional tasks 
within the goal structure that is the most productive for the type of task to be 
done and for the cognitive and affective outcomes desired. It is the teacher 
who decides which goal structure to implement within each instructional 
activity. The way in which teachers structure learning goals determines how 
students interact with each other and with the teacher. The interaction 
patterns, in turn, determine the cognitive and affective outcomes of instruc- 
tion. There is no aspect of teaching more important than the appropriate use 
of goal structures. 

Student-Student Interaction 

Each goal structure will promote a different pattern of inieraction 
among students. Aspects of student-student interaction important for learn- 
ing include (Johnson & Johnson, 1975): accurate communication and 
exchange of information, facilitation of each other's efforts to achieve, con- 
structive conflict management, peer pressures toward achievement, de- 
creased fear of failure, divergent thinking, acceptance and support by peers, 
utilization of other's resources, trust, and emotional involvement in and 
commitment to learning. A summary of the rL«,earch findings on the relation- 
ships among the three goal structures and these aspects of student-student 
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interaction is presented in Table 4,1 (for specific references, see Johnson & 
lohnson, 1975, 1978). Cooperation provides opportunities for positive in. 
teraction among studentsr^hefeas^^mpetition pjpjTU^^ and de- 

fensive student-student Interaction (except under very limited cohdillons)." 
When students are in an individualistic goal structure, they work by fliem- 
selves to master the skill or knowledge assigned, without interacting with 
other students. When teachers wish to promote positive interaction among 
students, a cooperative goal structure should be used, and competitive and 
individualistic goal structures should be avoided. 

Of special importance for students influencing each other in regard to 
achievement, appropriate social behavior, cognitive and social develop- 
ment, and general socialization is the degree to wliich each goal structure 
affects (a) students' perceptions that they are accepted, supported, and liked 



Table 4.1 

GOAL STRUCTURES AND INTERPERSONAL PROCESSES THAT AFFECT LEARNING 



Cooperjiive 


Competitive 


Individualistic 


High mieracnon 


Low interaction 


No interaction 


fil^nii/t* cciniiiuintCtitiun 


No mislpjdinc or thre^itoninii 

1 1 1 II # 1 W U W 1 1 iMf ^1 II II W tlllcl 1 1 1 IQ 


Nil! inlOrA/'linri 




communication 




^licililiition uf other's achievement; 


Obstruction u/ other's dchlevement 


Nu Interaction 


helping. !»haring, tutoring 






Peer intiuence toward achieve- 


Peer influence asainsl achieve* 


No inieractiorj 


ment 


ment 




Prohti'iTi-bdlvtng confl'.cl manage- 


Win-lose conflict management 


No Interaction 


mpnt 






Hi^h divergent and ri^k-taking 


Low divergent and risk-taking 


No iiUeraction 


ihinkmg 


thinking 




t{i^{h tru!>t 


Low IruM . 


No inleractiun 


Mi^h acceptance and support by 


Low dccepiance'aiul support by 


N *) interaction 


peers 


peers 




Hi^h eniulional involvement in 


High emotional involvement in 


No inleraciioii 


and cuinmilnient to learning by 


and commitment to learning by 




.ilinost all ^itidentb 


the few students who have a> 






chance to win 




1 li^h littli^.iiion of resources of 


No utili^aiioi) of resources of other 


No inie/action 


ottier smrii'nls 


students 




DtwiMon of lii'oor possible 


Qtvision of iabor impossible 


No interac lion 


Dim ti mmmI \\\\\ of fjilure 


Increased fear of failure 


No mtefiKtion 
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by their |x?ers; {b) students' exchange of information; (c) students' moliva- 
tion to learn; and (^^) students' emotional involvement in learning. 

AcceptanverSuppurtrLiinng ~ 

Cooperative teaming experiences, compared with cbir<petitive andln- 
(liviclualistic ones, have been found to/esutt in stronger beliefs that one is 
liked, supported, and accepted by other students, and that other siudents 
care about how much one learris and want to help one learn (Cooper; 
Johnson, lohnson & Wik-erson, 1980; Gunderson & Johnson, 1980; 
Johnson, Johnson, & Tauer, 1979; johnson, Johnson, Johrfson, & Anderson, 
1976; Tjosvoid, Marino, & Johnson, 1977). Furthermore, cooperative at- 
titudes are related to the belief that one is liked by other students and wants 
.50 listen, to^ help, and.do schooh/vork. ^vith otiier students ^Johnson & — 
Ahlgren, 1976; Johnson, johnson, & Anderson, 1978). Individualistic at- 
titudes are related to not wanting to do sch(X)lwork with other students, not 
wanting to help othe students learn, not valuing being liked by oth«r ' 
stuvlents, and hot v^anting to participate in social interaction (Johnson, 
rjQi^n&eny-&-^<^^sen;--HH^ftr^ 

more, Deutsch (1962) and other researchers (Johnson, 1974a) found that 
tiust is built through cooperative interaction and is destroyed through com- 
petitive interaction. 

Exchange of Informatiou 

The seeking of information, and i«tilizing it in one's learning, is essential 
for academic achievement. Morepver, ;hc-re is evidence that in problem- 
solving situations, studer^s working within a cooperative goal structure will 
sce/c significantly more information from each other than will students 
working within a competitive goal structure (Crawford & Haaland, 1972). 
There is also evidence that students working within a cooperative goal 
structure will make optimal use of the information provided by other lIu- 
dents, whereas students working within a competitive goal structure will fail 
to do so (Laughlin & McGlynn, 1967). Blake and Mouton (1961) provide 
evidence that competition biases a ()erson's perceptions and the com- 
prehension of viewpoints and positions of other individuals. A cooperative 
context, compared with a competitive one, promotes more accurate com- 
niunicalion of information, more verbalization of ideas and infonnation, 
more altentiver^ess lo other's statements, and inore acceptance of atui 
willingness to be influenced by others' ideas and information. Furthermore, 
a cooperative context results in fewer difficulties in communicating with and 
understanding others, more confidence in one's own ideas and in the value 
that otiiers attach to one's ideas, more frequent open and honest communis 
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cotion, and Rruater fueliiiKS of agreement bcMwceii oneself and ot hers 
(Johnbon, 1974a; Johnson & R. lohnson, 1975). 

Motivation 

Motivation is most commonly viewed as a combination of the per- 
ceived likelihood of success and the perceived incentive for success. The 
{'realer the likelihood of success and the more important it is to succeed, the 
higher the motivation. Success thjt is intrinsically rewarding is usually seen 
as being more desirable for learning than is having students believe that only 
extrinsic rewards are worihwhile. There is a greater perceived likelihood of 
success and success is viewed as more important in n cooperative thati in a 
competitive or individualistic learning situation (johnson & R. Johnson, 
1975). 

The more cooperative students' altitudes, the more they see themselves 
ds l)eing mtrinsically motivated: They persevere in pursuit of clearly defined 
learning •g«iWsr+>ehwe^atntisnhef rr^^ 

success; want to be good students and get good grades; and believe that 
ideas, feelings, and learning new ideas are important and enjoyable 
(johnson & Ahlgren, 1976; Johnson, Johnson, & Anderson, 1978). These 
Studies also indicate that the more competitive students' attitudes are, the 
more they see themselves as being extf insically motivated in elementary and 
junior high schools. Competitive attitudes are, however, somewhat related 
to intrinsic motivation, to being a good student, and to getting good marks in 
senior high school. Individualistic attitudes tend to Im} unrelated to all 
fiieasured aspects of the motivation to leain. Being part of a cooperative 
learning group has been found fo be related to a high subjective probability 
ot academic success and continuing motivation for further learning by taking 
mon- advanced courses in the subjec t area studied (Gunderson & johDson, 
198U). Ihere'is also experimental evidence which indicates tht}t cooperative 
learning experiences, compared with individualistic ones, will result in more 
intrinsic motivation, less extrinsic motivation, and less need for teachers to 
set clear goals for the students Oohr.son, Johnson, & Anderson, 1976). 

Emotional Involvement in Learning 

Students are expected to become involved in instructional activities and 
((I benefit from them as much as possible. There is evidence thai the more 
cooperative students' attitucles are. the more they express their ideas ami 
teelings in large and small classes and listen to the teacher, whereas compet- 
itive and mdividuilistir altitudes are unrelated to indices of emotional 
involvement in instructional activities (johnson & Ahlgren, 1976; Johnson, 
lohnson, & Anderson, 1978). There is evidence that cooperative learning 
experiences, compared with competitive and individualistic ones, result in a 
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& Ande^r«)n^l970;:_Whj;eJer & Uyan,J973).. .CoopejraliyeJeammg-L'x|iurjr. 
en?es, ajniparetrwitl. compelitive and individualistic ones., promole f^reater 
willingnes'j lo j x'senl one's .jnswers and ihus create more positive feelings 
toward one's answers and the instructional experience (Garihalfli, I')7(); 
r.uiidorson Hi lohnson, 1900), as well as more positive .itlitudes toward ilu; 
instru'.lional tasks and subject areas (Ciaril)aldi, ]^)7(i; Gunderso.i & jolin- 
son, I'JttO; R. lohnsoii & lohnson, 1^79; )ohnson, lolinson, & Skon, Pj79; 
Wheeler & Ryan, 1973). 

Instrucdonal Outcomes 

There has heen a great deal of research on the rela?ionship among 
cooperative, competitive, and individualistic efforts and the cognitive and 
affective o utco mes of instruction jUojinsoj3_iL-R^. J ohnson , 19 Z! > > 1 97»). 
According to ^Kindreds of research studies that liave been conducted, 
dramatically different learning outcomes will result from the use of the 
different goal structures. While space is loo short in this chapter to review all 
of the research, the evidence concerning achievement, perspective-taking, 
self-esteem, psycliologica! health, liking for other students, and positive 
attitudes toward school personnel such as teachers and principal wiH-be 
discussed. 

AvhU'vement 

lohnson, Maruyama. johnson. Nelson, and Skon {19«0) recently com- 
pleted a meta-analysis of 100 studies com|)aring the relative effects of 
cooperative, compelilive, and individualistic 'learning situations on 
achii.'venienl. Ihe results strongly indicate that cooperative learning prc- 
moles higher achievement than do com|X.'tilive and irjdividualistic instruction. 
Tlu>se results hold for all age levels, for all subject areas, and for tasks 
involving concept attainment, verbal problem-solving, categorizing, spatial 
problem-solving, retention and memory, motor performance, and guess- 
ing-judging-predicting. For rote-decoding and correcting tasks, coopera- 
tion does not seem lo be iuperior. The average student in a cooperative 
situation performs at appioxin.alely the eightieth percentile of students in 
compelitive and individualistic situations. 

Perxpevtioe-Taki nn 
An inHX)riant ins'ructional question is, "Which goal structure is most 
coiulucive to promo»i.-»y the emergence of social perspective taking 
ai»ilitiesr' A scries of studies have found that cooperativencss is positively 
lelated to the abiMty to take the emotional perspective of others, and that 
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competitiveness is related to egocentrism (lohnson, 1900; Barnott, Mai- 
thews, & Howard, 1979). Cooperative learning experiences, furthermore, 
hcwi? been fo und Jo_pi:QiiiQte,gi£alet^ogftUiv e and e ni etlQnd-persppn'iui>7~ 
taking ^biljties than^jther competitive cjr Jndlyjdyal^^^^^ 
enYes (Bridgeman, 1977; Johnson Johnson, Johnson, & Anderson, 1976). 

Self'Esteem 

Schools are concerned with promoting student self-esteem for a variety 
of reasons, including school and postschool achievement and general psy^ 
chological health and well-being. There is correlational evidence that 
cnoperativeness is positively related to self-esteem in students throughout 
elementary, junior, and senior high school in rural, urban, and suburban 
settings; competitiveness is generatiy unrelated to self-esteem; and indi- 
vidualistic attitudes tend to be related to feelings of woMhIessness and 
self-rejection (Gunderson & Johnson, 1980; Johnson & Ahlgren, 1976; 
Johnson, Johnson, & Anderson, 1978; Johnson & Norem-Hebeisen, 1977; 
NoreiivHebeisen&Jof^^ 

ing thitToopSralive Teaming exjperiences, compared with individualistic 

ones, .result in higher self-esteem (Johnson, Johnson, & Scott, 1978); that 
cooperative learning experiences promote higher self-esteem than does 
learning in a traditional classroom (Blar »y, et a/., 1977; Geffner, 1978); and 
that failure in competitive situations promotes increased self-derogation 
(Ames, Ames, & Felker, 1977).' 

In a series of studies with suburban junior and senior high school 
students Norem-Hebeisen and Johnson (1980) examined the relationship 
among cooperative, competitive, and individualistic attitudes and ways of 
conceptualizing one's worth from the information that is available about 
oneself. Four primary ways of deriving self-esteem are: (a) basic self- 
acceptance (a belief in the intrinsic acceptability of oneself); {b) conditional 
self-acceptance (acceptance contingent on meeting external standards and 
expectations); (c) self-evaluation (one's estimate of how one compares with 
one's peers); and [d) real-ideal congruence (correspondence between what 
one thinks one i: and what one thinks one should be). Attitudes toward 
cooperation are related to basic self-acceptance and positive self-evaluation 
compared to peers, whereas attitudes toward competition are related to 
conditional self-acceptance, and individualistic attitudes are related to basic 
self-rejection. 

Psychological Health 

Iho ability to build and maintain cooperative relationships is a primary 
fnanifestation of psychological health. Johnson and Norem-Heljeisen (1977) 
cofnpared llie attitudes of high sclwul seniors toward cooperation, compeli- 
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tion, and individualism with their responses on the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Pe rsonality Inventor y JMMPI). They found that attitudes toward cooperation 
were significantly negatively correlated with 9 of the 10 scales indicating 

— psydiologTcal 7Jalh'Oto'gy7~Atntra loward competition were significantly 
negatively correlated with 7 of the 10 psychological pathology scales. 
Attitudes toward individualism were significantly positively related to 9 of 
the 10 pathology scales. Both cooperation and competition Involve relation- 

. ships with other people, whereas individualistic activities involve isolation 
from other people. These findings indicate that an emphasis on cooperative 
involvement with other people and on appropriate competition during 
socialization, may'^promote psychological health and well-being, whereas 
social isolation may promote psychological illness. 

In addition, cooperative attitudes werf? significantly positively related to 
emotional maturity, well adjusted social relations, strong personal identity, 
the ability to resolve conflicts between self-perceptions and adverse informa- 
tion about oneself, amount of social participation, and basic trust and 
optimism. Attitudes toward competition were sic.iificantly related to emo- 
jional maturity, lack of a need for affection, the ability to resolve conflicts 
between selt-perceptions and adverse information nlK)ut oneself, social 
participation, and basic trust and optimism. Individualistic attitudes were 
significantly related to delinquency, emotional immaturity, social malad- 
justment, self-alienation, inability to resolve conflicts between self- 
perceptions and adverse information about oneself, self-rejection. Lick of 
social participation, and basic distrust and pessimism. 

Liking for Other Students 
There is considerable evidence IhM cooperative expeiiences, compared 
with competitive and individualistic ones, result in tmjte (positive inteiper- « 
sonal relationships characterized by mutual liking, positive attitudes toward 
each other, mutual concern, friendliness, attenfiveness, feelings of obliga- 
tion to other students, arul a desire to win the respect of other students 
(johnson & R. johnson, 1975, 1978). There is evidence that cooperative 
learning experiences, compared with individualistic ones, promote more 
positive attitude^: toward heterogeneity among peers (johnson, Johnson, & 
Scott, 1978), and that cooperativeness is related to liking peers who are 
smarter or less smart than oneself (jolmson & Ahlgren, 1976; Johnson, 
johnson, & Anderson, 1970). In studies involving students from different 
ethnic groups, handicapped and nonhandicapped students, and male and 
jemale junior high school students, the evidence indicates that cooperative 
learning experiences, compared with compel|j[ive and individualistic cJnes, 
profuotes more positive alliludcs amonr. heleroKeneous students {Armstrong, 
joluison, & Ualov\, 1980; Cook, P)78; ( ooj.^er, Johnson, Jiilmson, & 
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%Vilderson. 1980; DeVrles & Slavin, 1976; Johnson, Rynders, johnson 
Schniidl. & Haider. 1979; Rynders, johnson, Johnson, & Sthniidt, in press- 
Slavin. 1978). 

liking for School Personnel 

The more favorable students' attitutJes toward cooperation, the more 
they believe that teachers, teacher aides, counselors, and principals are 
imp(»tiant and positive; that teachers care about and want to increase 
students' learning; that teachers like and accept students as individuals; and 
that teachers and principals want to be friends with students (Gunderson 
& Johnson, 1980; Johnson & Ahlgren, 1976; johnson, Johnson, & Ander- 
son, 1978). Moreover, these findings hold in elementary, junior high, and 
senior high schools in rural, suburban, and urban school districts. In subur- 
ban junior and senior high schools, student competitiveness becomes posi- 
tively-related to perceptions of being liked and supported personally and 
academically by teachers, fndividuallstit attitudes are consistently unrelated 
to attitudes toward school personnel. There are also several field experimental 
studies that demonstrate that students experiencing cooperative instruction 
like the teacher better and perceive the teacher as being more supportive 
and accepting, academically and personally, than do students expe- 
rioitcing competitive and Individualistic instruction (Gunderson & john- 
son, 1980; Johnson, Johnson, Johnson, & Anderson, 1976; Johnson, 
Juhnaon, & Scott, 1 978; Johnson, Johnson, & Tauer, 1 979; Tjosvold, Marino & 
Julmson, 1977, Wheeler & Ryan, 1973). 

Summery 

Perhaps the most important aspect of group dynamics a teacher can 
c<jntrol is the way in which learning goals are structured. The structure of the 
learning goals controls how students interact with each other which, in turn, 
greatly affects the cognitive and affective outcomes of instruction. When 
teachers wish to promote positive interaction among students (characterized 
by peer acceptance, support, and liking; student-student exchange of in- 
formation; motivation to learn; and emotional involvement in learning), a 
cooperative goal structure should be used and competitive and individualis- 
tic goal structures should be avoided. The emphasis on positive goal inter- 
dependence among students noi only will create the supportive, accepting, 
and caring relationships vital for socialisation but will also promote 
achievement, perspective-taking ability, .elf-esteem, psychological health, 
liking for peers, and positive attitudes toward school personnel. Within any 
(ooperative enterprise, however, controversies will inevitably arise. It is to 
the management of such conflicts that we now turn, 
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CONTROVERSY 

In any Icarntng situation, conflicts among ideas and opinions arr? incvtt* 
alile. They v\ ill occur no matter what the teacher does. And, like al! conflicts, 
controversies ha* ; the potential for producing highly constructive or highly 
destructive ouicom'?s, depending on' how they are managed. A controversy 
exists when one student's ideas, information, conclusion;^ theories, and 
opinions are incompatible with those of another, and the two then seek to 
roach an agreement. The conflict resides in the two students' attempts to 
reach a common positiof\. When two students, for example, must come to 
an agreement on the answer to a math problem, and they disagree as to what 
the answer should be, a controversy exists. 

if managed constructively, controversies can increabe student motiva- 
tion, creative insight, cognitive and social development, and learning. The 
process by which controversy sparks learning is outlined in Figure 4.1. It 
begins, as does all learning, with a student categorizing and organizing 



C4it6goriiing. organUiriQ, 
end deriving concluiions 
Jrom present inforrnation 
•nd eKpuriercet 



Searching for more infor 
nidtion* oxpuriences. iid ^ 
more adequate cognitive 
pifrspectiwa and reasoning 
process 



Involvement »n a controversy. 
Perceiving that others disagree 
with on*}'% conclusions 



Experiencing conceptU4ii 
conflict, uncertainty, 
and (lisequiiibruim 



Figure 4.1. The* process of controversy. 
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current information and experiences so that a conclusion is derived. When 
the student realizes that other students or the teacher are challenging the 
student's conclusion, a state of internal conceptual conflict, uncertainty, or 
disequilibrium is aroused. This uncertainty motivates an active search 
(called "epistemic curiosity"" by Berlyne, 1971) for more information, new 
experiences, and a more adequate cognitive perspective and reasoning 
I)rocess in hopes of resolviJig the uncertainty. By adapting his or her cogni- 
tive perspective and reasoning through understanding ihe perspective and 
reasoning of othe?s, a new or reorganized conclusion is derived. The out- 
comes of constructively managed controversy will be discussed and then the 
conditions determining whether controversy will be constructive or destruc- 
tive will be reviewed. . 

Outcomes of Controversy 

The process of controversy may lead to the following outcomes: epis- 

tomic curiosity, accuracy of cognitive perspective-taking, transition to a 

higher stage of^ cognitive reasoning, incre^-^sed quality of problem-solving 

and decision making, greater creativity, and higher learning. 

« • • < 

Epistemic Curiosity 

Controversy among students creates conceptual conflict, which leads to 
L'pistenvc curiosity. Conceptual tonflict exists when two ideas do not seem 
to be compatible or when informa. ion being received does not seem to fit 
with what one alrea.dy knows <Berlyne, 1957, 1966). Disagreement with 
.ui'MhtT person can be a source, of conceptual conflict, that provokes at- 
leinpts, to explore the other person's ideas (Berlyne, 1966). The greater the 
di^agreement among students, the more frequently the disagreement will 
occur. Moreover, the greater the riumber of people disagreeing witli a 
studoni's position, the more competitive the context of the controversy^ and 
Ihe more affronted the student feels, the greater the conceptual conflict and 
uncertainty the student will experience (Asch, 1952; Burdick & Burnes, 
1958; Festinger, 1964; Gerard & Greenbaum, 1962; Lowry & Johnson, 
1980; Inagaki & Hatano, 1968, 1977; Tjosvold & johnson, 1977, V978;' 
fjosvold, lohnso.i, & Fabrey, 1978; Worchel & McCormick, 1963). Thus,' 
there is evidence that controversy can create a conceptual conflict and 
i'pibteniic curiosity. 

Perspective-Taking 
In rebolving controversies, students need to be at)le to boll> com- 
prt'fiend the information being presented by their opposition and to under- 
>land Ihe cognitive perspective their opposition is u.sing to organize ap-J 
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interpret the information. A cognit/ve perspeclNe^ consists of cognitive or- 
ganization beinjf used to give meaning to a ^6rson's knowledge and the 
structure of a person's reasoning. Tjosvold and Johnson (1977, 1978^ and 
.Tjosvold, Johnson, and Fabrey (1 978) conducted three experinients in which 
they found that tiie presenoe of controversy promotes greater {jnderstanding 
of another person's cognitive perspective than doe» the absence of con- 
troversy. Students engaging in a controversy were better able subsequently 
to predict-whdt line of reasoning their opponent would use in solving a 
future problem than were students who interacted without any controversy. 
Kurdek (in press) found that high'^ cognitive perspective-taking skill was 
related to arguing with peers in students ir^the first through fourth grades. 

Cognitive Reasoning ^ ^ 

Cognitive development theorists (Flavell, 1 963; Kohlberg, 1969; Piagel, 
1940, 1950). have posited that it is repeated interpersonal controversies Jn 
which stijdents are forced again and again to take cogni;;;ance of the per- 
spective of others that promotes cognitive and moral development, the 
ability to think logically, and Ihe reduction of eg^ocentric reasoning. Such 
interpersonal conflicts are posited to create disequilibrium within students' 
cognitive structures, which motivate a search for a more adequate and 
mature process of reasoning. There are several studies that demonstrate that 
pairing a conserver with a nonconserver, and giving the pair conservation 
problems to solve, results in the conserver's answer prevailing on the great 
majority of conservation trials and in the nonconserver learning how to con- 
serve (Botvin & Murray, 1975; Doise & Mugny, 1979; Doise, Mugny, & 
Porrot-Clermont, 1976; Perret-Clermont, in press; Miller & Brownefl, 1975; 
Mugny & Doise, 1978; Murray, 1972; Murray, Ames, & IJotvin, 1977; Silver- 
man & Geiringer, 1973; Smedslund, 1961; Silverman & Stone, 19^2). There 
are a number of studies that demonstrate that when students are placed in a 
group with peers who use a higher stage of moral reasoning, and the group is 
required to mak«' a decision as to how a moral dilemma should i)e resolved, 
advances in the students' level of moral reasoning result (Blatt, 1 969; Biatt & 
Kohlberg, 1973; Crockenberg & Nicolayev, 1977;-lCeasey, 1973; Kuhn, 
Langer, Kohlberg, & Haan, 1977; LeFurgy & ^oioshin, 1969; Maitland & 
Goldman, 1974; Rest, Turiet, & Kohlberg, 1969; Turiel, 1966). Taken to- 
gether, these studies provide evidence thit controversies among students 
can promote transitions to highe: stages oi cognitive and moral reasoning. 
SulTi findings are impbrtatil as (here Is Tittle TfoutFt that^tirgtieftnvets'tJf 
cognitive and moral reasoning cannot be directly taught (Inhelder & ;iinclair, 
1969; Sigel & Hooper, 1968; Sinclair. 196^; Smedslund, 1961a, 1961b; 
Turiel, 197j; Wallach & Sprolt, 1964; Walladi, Wall, & Andefson,"l967; ' 
Wohlwill & Lowe, 1962). 
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Quality of Problem-Solving 

The purpose of controversy wilhin a group is to orrivf at the l)igh«?st 
(juality problem solution or decision that is possible. There is ovidenre that 
the occurrence of a constroversy within a group does result in a higher 
quality problem solution and decision (Boulding, l%4; Clidevvell, 1953; 
Hall & Williams, 1966, 1970; Hoffman & Maier, 1961; Hoffman, Harhurg! 
& Maier, 1962; Maier & Hoffman, 1964; Maier & Solem, 1952). Further- 
more, disagreements within a group have been found to provide a greater 
amount of information and variety of facts, aiid a change in the salience of 
known information which, in turn, results in shifts in judgment (Anderson & 
Graesiser, 1976; Kaplan, 1977; Kaplan & Miller, 1977; Vinokur & Burnstein 
1974). 



Creativity 

Controversy is an important aspect of gaining creative insight by seeing 
a p^roblem from a different perspective and reformulatinu it in a way that lets 
new orientations to a solution emerge. There is evirlence that controversy 
increases the number of ideas, quality of ideas, feelings of stimulation and 
enjoyment, and originality of expressiof! In creative problem-solving (Uahn, 
1964; Bolen & Torrance, 1976; Dunnette, Campbell, & jaastad, 1963; Falk 
& lohnson, 1977; Peters & Torrance, 1972; Torrance, 1970, 1971, 1973; 
Triandis, Bass, twen, & Mikesele, 1963). And there is also evidence that 
controversy results in more creative problem solutions, with more meml)er 
satisfaction, compared to group efforts that do not include controveisy 
(Clidevvell, 1953; Hall & Williams, 1966, 1970; Hoffman, Harburg, & 
Maier, 1962; Maier & Hoffman, 1964; Rogers, 1970). These studies further 
<lemonstrjted that controversy encourages group members to dig into a 
problem, raise Issues, and settle them in ways that show the benefits of a 
wide range of ideas being used, af. well as resulting in a high degree (jf 
emoiional involvement in and commitment to solving the problenis tlie 
group is working on. 

Achievement 

Finally, there is evidence that controversy increases the amount of 
nuiNiery and retention of ihe subject matter being learned (Lowry & johnson, 
1%0; Smith, johnson & Johtfson, 19ti0). Furthermore, students who experi- 
entf conceptual conflict resulting from controversy are better able to 
generalize the principles they learn to a wider variety of situations tfian are 
students who do not experience such conceptual conflict (Inagaki & Hatano, 
1968, 1977). 
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Studeiit^Siudcnt In'^^racdon 

Allfiough controversy can operate in a beneficial way, it will not do oo 
under all conditions. As with all conflict, the'jiotential for either constructive 
or destructive outcomes is present in a controversy. Whether positive or 
negative consnquences result depends on the ccjnditions under which con- 
troversy occurs and the way in which it is managed. These conditions and 
procedures include: the goal structure within which the controversy occurs, 
the heterogeneity among students, tf)e amount of relevant information dis- 
p tributed among students, the ability of students to disagree with each oilier 
without creating defensiveness, and the perspective-taking skills of the stu- 
dents. 

Duelsch (1973) emphasises that the context in which conflicts occur 
has important effects on whether the conflict turns out to be constructive or 
deslructure. There are two possible contexts for controversy; cooperative 
and k^ ompelitive. Furthermore, there are several ways in which a cooperative 
context facilitates constructive controversy whereas a competitive coniext 
prpmoles destructive controversy. 

1. In order for controversy to be constructive, information must be accu- 
rately communicated. As was discussfil previously, communication of 
information is far more complete, accurate, encouraged, and utilized 
within a cooperative rather than a competitive context. 

2. Constructive controversy requires a sup{)ortive climate in which students 
feel safe enough to challenge each other's ideas. This evidence has 
already been leviewed, and it indicates that coopt^ration provides a far 
more su|?|)ortive climate than does conif)etiti jn. 

'i. hi order for controversy to he constructive, it must be valued. Coopera^ 
live learning experiences, compared with individu.ilislic ones, piomoles 
a l)elief that controversy is constructive (Johnson, Joiinson, & Scott, 

4. Constructive controversy requires dealing with feelings as well as with 
ideas and information. There is evidence that cooperativene!>!> is posi- 
tively related and competitiveness neg.Uively related to the ability to 
understand what other people are feeling and why they are feeling that 
wjy (sec> previous discussic^n). 

5. How controversies are defined has great impact on how constructively 
l(. 7 are managed. Wilhin a cooperative context, conflicts tend to be 
(. /ined as problems to be jointly solved, wfiereas within i competitive 
c(jntext conflict!) lend to be defined as-"wm-lose" bituations (Deutsth, 
1973; kubin & l3roWn, 1975). 

6. Constructive controversy requires that students recognize similarities 
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between jwsitions as well as differences. Students participating in a 
controversy wittun a cooperative context identify more of Ibe similarities 
between their positions than d§ tudents participating in a controversy 
within a competitive contextl^^, 1978K 

A second major factor infli^encing whether controversy results in con- 
structive or destructive outcomes Is the heterogeneity among the students 
involved. While the research concerning this issue is reviewed within the 
section on group composition, it may be stated here that the differences 
among students in terms of personality, sex, attitudes, background, social 
class, cognitive reasoning strategies, cognitive perspectives, information, 
and skills, lead to diverse organization and processing of present information 
and experiences, which in turn begins the cycle of controversy. There is 
evidence that more controversy occurs in heterogeneous than in 
homogeneous groups (Fiedlo*', Meuwese, & Oonk, 1901; Torrance, 1961). 

If controversy is to lead to learning, the group members must possess 
information that is relevant to the solution of the problem on which they are 
working. The more information available, the easier it should be to solve 
their problem. There are a number of studies that demonstrate that groups 
that have more information about a problem usually perform better than do 
groups with less information (Goldman, 1965; Laughlin & Branch, 1972; 
Uughlin & Johnson, 1966; Laughlin, Branch, & Johnson, 1969; Laughlin, 
Kcer, Davis, Haiff, & Marciniak, 1975; Tuckman, 1967). Having relevant 
information available, however, does not mean that it will be utilized. For 
example, when the task is such that the correct answer is immediately 
recognizable when it is proposed, it tends to be immediately accepted 
(Laughlin & Bitz, 1975), but when the task is such that the correct answer ib 
nut mimediately recognizable, it may take one group member to propose it 
and another member to support the answer before the group adopts it 
(Liughlin, Keer, Davis, Haiff, & Marciniak, 1975). This later study, fuither- 
more, found that even when the expertise of the grqup members was 
ufiilormly very low, the group would still successfully solve the pioblem 
about 20% of the time. 

In order for controversies to be managed constructively, students need 
to be able to disagree with each other's ideas while confirming each other's 
nerbonal competence. There is evidence that disagreeing with other people 
/while imputing that they are incompetent tends to increase their commit- 
ment to their own ideas and their rejection of the other's ideas (Brown, 1 968, 
l|osV()ld, 1974). Tjosvold, Johnson, and Fabrey (1980) and Tjosvold, 
lohnson, and Lerner (in press) conducted a pair of studies in which disagree- 
r,)^ wfiile confirming the other's competence was compare<l with disagree- 
ing while imputing the other was i ncompetenl. They found that confirmation 
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of tlie opponent's competence resulted in being better liked, the opponent 
being less critjoil of one's ideas, moie open-minded to and more Interested 
in learning moie of one's ideas, and the opponent being more willing to 
incorporate one's information and reasoning into the opponent's own analy- 
sis of the problem. 

Perhaps the most important set of skills for exchanging information and 
opinions witliin a controversy is perspective-taking. More information, Iwth 
personal and impersonal, is disclosed when one is interacting with a peison 
engaging in perspective-taking behaviors (Colson, 1968; Noonan-Wagner, 
1975; Sermat & Smyth, 1973; Taylor, Altman, & Soirentino, 1969). 
Teispective-laking ability increases people's ability to phrase messages so 
that they are easily un(jerstood by others and to comprehend accurately 
other people's messages (Feffer & Suchotliff, 1966; Flavell, 1968; Hogan & 
Henley, 1970). Engaging in perspective-taking behaviors in conflicts results 
in increased understanding and retention of the opfKJnent's information and 
perspective (Johnson, 1971). During controversies, j)erspeclive-taking be- 
haviors (compared with egocenlrically emphasizing one's own information 
and perspective) results in more .reative and higlier quality solutions (Falk & 
Joh^tson, \ )77) and in greater gams in accuracy of problem-solving 
(Johnson, 1977). Finally, perspective-taking behaviors promote more posi- 
tive perspections of the information exchange process, fellow problem- 
solvers, and the prol)lem-solving experience (Falk & Johnson, 1977; 
Johnson, 1971, 1977; Noonan-Wagner, 1975). 



GROUP COMPOSITION 

There lias been a considerable emphasis on homogeneous grouping 
within education. Ability grouping or tra( ^mg separates students defined as 
beirig higfi, medium, and low in academic ability into separate classroonis 
within such basic areas as redding. Yet there is no consistent evidence 
supporting such practices and, in fact, tbeie is evidence indicating that such 
practices produce negative consequences for both achievement and de- 
velopment. 

It is reasonable to believe that a group's beliavior will be affected by the 
distribution aruJ patterning of such meml)er characteristics as abilities, 
knowledge, resources, attitudes, interests, personality dispositions, age, sex, 
and social status. Within educational endeavors, the is^ue of homogeneity or 
ht^terogeneity of students must be considered in terms of the influence of 
group i:oni{)ositioi on achievement, cognitive and soc iai development, and 
bociali/alion. Group composition must be evaluated in reference to the 
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demands conlVonting the group, rather than in a vacuum. In addressintj the 
ishue of how group composition affects academic achievement, cognitive 
' and social development, and socialization, current research on yroup 
problenvbolving, ability grouping, and cross-age interaction will be re* 
viewed. 

Achievement and Problem-Solving 

There is contradictory evidciKc concerning the effectivenesr> of 
homogeneous and heterogeneous groups in problem-solving. Several 
studies have fou'id heterogeneous groups to be superior to homogeneous 
groups in lermt *f the quality of the solution, creativity of the group solution, 
and member satisfaction with the solution (Amaria, Brian, & Leith, 1969; 
Ghiselli & Lodahl, 1958; Goldman, 1965; Hoffman, 1959; Hoffman & 
Maier, 1961; Hoffman, Harburg, & Maier, 1962; Pelz, 1956; Triandis, Hall, 
& Ewen, 1965; Ziller, 1955; Ziller & Exiine, 195B). Whereas, other studies 
have fourtd that either homogeneous groups arrive at better solutions than 
do heterogeneous groups or that there is no difference betwee»i heteroge- 
neous and homogeneous groups in terms of the quality of group solutions 
lAltman & McCinnies, 1960; Fiedler, Meuwese, & Oonk, 1%1; Haythorn, 
ei a/., 1956; Shaw, 1960; Falk & Johnson, 1977). The failure of heterope- 
neous groups to always outperform homogeneous groups raises possibilities 
that when relevant expertise is lacking in the group, heterogeneity may not 
allert the quality of problem solving, or when group members do not have 
the skills lo exchange information elfectively, heterogeneity may not be 
utilized productively. In general, literature indicates thai when there are 
varied functions to perform in the group, when group members have the 
social skills needed to exchange and utilize information, and when expertise 
relevant to the group's task is present in the group, heterogeneity is.an ^sset. 

Ability Grouping 

It is a common practice in many schools to separate students through 
ability grouping or tracking so that the rapid learners are placed in one class, 
the average learners in another, and the slow learners in a third. The 
rationale for ability grouping is that narrowing the ability range in the 
c lassroom facilitates the provision of more appropriate learning tasks, makes 
more teac) er time available to students of a given ability level, and stimu- 
lates teachers to gear their teaching to the level of the group (Goldberg, 
Passow, & Justman, 1966). While the practice has been widespread for at 
least BO years, and heavily researched for 50 years, there is no solid evi- 
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dence that any student benefits from such segregation. Ability grouping 
remains a very^dubious practice. Some of its more serious problems include 
(Johnson, 1979); 

1. The reliability and validity of the measures to differentiate slow, 
average, and rapid learners are low. IQ tests are not precise enougf i to make 
such judgments concerning students, especially if the students are ndr white 
mid(ile-class children, lower-c ass students, impulsive students, students 
whose basic language is not English, and many other types of students are 
consistently misctassified on the basis of IQ tests: Furthermore, there is more 
to being gifted intellectually than tQ. Creativity and leadership, for example, 
are also important qualities. Psychologists have not yet derived a definiilon 
of intelligence that is adequate enough to construct a valid and reliable 
measure of it. For many reasons, the tools needed to differentiate among 
slow, average, and rapid learners are not available at present. 

2. Because of the lack of validity and reliability of the measures used to 
assign-^tufJer^ts to ability- levels, mai>y -students are origmally-^nl -to ihe^ 
wrong level. The second problem with using ability grouping is that once 
misclassified, it is difficult fojr a student to l>e reassigned. Once labeled, 
always bt>eledl Jackson (1964) found that while 40% of ail students should 
be transferred from one ability level to another, only between 1 to 5% were 
actually transferred. The rigidity of level membership once students are 
assigned invalidates the practice of ability grouping in schools. 

3. There is considerable evidence that ability grouping is segregated on 
the basis of social class and ethnic mcmbersh'p (Eash, 1961; Yates, 1966; 
Goldberg, Passow, & Jiistman, 1966; Husen & Svensson, 1960; Johnson, 
1970; Douglas, 1964). White students who come from middle- or upper- 
class families and who are clean, well-clothed, and well-behaved have a 
greater chance of being placed in the high ability track than their measured 
ability would seem to justify. 

4. There is no consistent evidence that ability grouping will increase the 
achievement of students at any ability level. The rapid learners do no? 
benefit with higher achievement and in some cases the average and slow 
learners' achievement is damaged by the absence of more intellectually 
oriented peers to interact with (Borg, 1964; Eash, 1961; Goldberg, Passow, 
& Justman, 1966; Millman & Johnson, 1964; Svensson, 1962). 

5. There is ne consistent evidence that ability grouping either raises or 
lowers students' self-esteem. Some studies find that the stigma attached to 
being placed in the low ability track reduces self-esteem, while other studies 
find that high achievers' self-esteem is so newhat reduced by homogeneous 
grouping. Yet other studies contradict such findings or find that ability 
grouping in and of itself has no effect on self-esteem. 
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6. There is c?vi(Jence that teachers expect less of students pkicecl in low 
ability tracks and generally underestimate tlie capabilities ot each student 
(Goldberg, Fassow, & Justman, 1966; Tillman & Hull, 1964; Wilson, ]S)b'\). 

7. Ability grouping, by reducing the heterogeneity among students in 
the classrooir, prevents students from obtaining needed socializing ex()eri-^ 
ences and from gaining valuable insights from others. The basic social 
competencies r.eedod for healthy psychological development may be better 
provided for in heterogeneous classrooms. 

Because of these and other problems, ability grouping does not seem to 
Ik? justifiable as a procedure to improve instruction or to facilitate intellec- 
tual or social development. There are other more effective means of ensuring 
every student is fully challenged and learns maximally. The insiructional 
strategies teachers use have far more powerful effects on student achieve- 
ment and socialization than does the separation of students into ability 
levels. 

Same Age versus Mixed Age 

Age homogeneity; which ivas hdf m^^^ Ahierican schools 

until the niid-nineieenth century, is now firmly entrenched (Kett, 1974). Most 
school classrooms are age-graded so that siudents spend most of the school 
day in the presence of peers who are within 12 months pf being the same 
age This is an unusual situation in the sense that in most cultures children 
interact with multiage peers rather than with peers of the same chronological 
.ige (Harlup, 1978). Barker and Wright (1955) in a study done in the United 
Slates found that approximately 65% of children's interactions with othei 
children outside the school environment involved individuals who differed 
in age by more than 1 2 months. 

Hartup (1978) argues that mixed-age groups are well-suited to chil- 
dren's needs. He states; 

Social odjplalion requires skills In boih boekin^ help (dependency) ami Ktvjng il inuitur 
.ince). Iwing ^:ji,bive and being sociable, being able lo aUack olhors (jjigressiori) and 
beinK able lo coiWain one's hoslilily; being intimaie and being self-ielianl. Since ihere is a 
greaier likelihood ihal some of these Iwhaviors will occur irj Interticrion wilh younger 
children Ihan with older children (e.g.. nurturance), some in inieracrion with- agi'mnies 
rather than non ageniales (e.g., aggression), and some in interaction with older children 
rather than younger children Ce.g., dependency), mixed- age social contacts would seenj 
to serve children in ways thai same- age contacts cannot Ip. l47l. 

There is some evidence that mixed-age classes might be preferal)le to 
bjnie-age classes in elementary schools. Ferguson (1965) found that both 
second and fifth graders worked harder at simple tasks when social rewards 
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weie supplied l)y a non-agemale than by an ageindle, On a social problem-, 
solving task third graders worked with greater speed, success, and task 
persistence when thoy were the only third grader in a triad than when they 
were in tlie majority (Graziano, French, Brownell, & Hartup, 1976), 

There is some evidence that social learning occurs more effectively in 
interaction with older children. Allen and Feldman (1976) found that in 
tutoring situations, children prefer to be taught by children older than 
themstlves. in addition, Tlielen and Kirkland (1976) found that reciprocal 
imitation is more characterislic of children's interactions witM older children 
than with younger children, and Peifer (197f) found that older children are 
more effe( live models than younger children. Finally, Lougee (1977) found 
that older children are especially good models in situations calling for 
difficult perceptual judgments or complicated skills rather than declarations 
of personal preferences''©/ tastes. 

There is evidence that tije effects of previous isolation from peers may 
be best repaired m interactioh^with younger than with same-age peers. 
Furman, Rache, and Hartup (1977) located 24 socially withdrawn cltildren 
in five childcare centers by means of observations conducted over 2-vveek 
periods. The identified children were social isolates but were not autistic ut 
emotionally disturbed. For 8 children, an intervention was devised consist- 
ing of 15 daily play se°ssions involving a second child who was 18 months 
younger than the subject. For 8 children, daily play sessions with a peer who 
was within 4 months of their age were arianged. Tlie remaining 8 children 
received no treatment at all. Significant improvement in bociability occurred 
in both experimental groups as contrasted to the no-treatment group (whi.ch 
did not change), but greater increases in sociability occurred among the 
children exposed lo younger peers than among those exixjsed to same-ajie. 
peers. 

Summary 

The question facing teachers concerning group composition is whether 
sludfuts should be placed in homogeneous or heterogeneous groups. Tra- 
ditionally, students have been tracked on the basis of ability into separate 
classrooms or have been placed inio homogeneous groups with regard lo 
ability, skills, or learning deficits within the classroom. While the researcb 
findings are not consistent, the overall weight of the evidence indicates that 
higher achievement by rapid, average, and slow learners will result when 
they are placed in heterogeneous learning groups. This is especially true 
when students learn within cooperative groups (Johnson & Johnson, 1978; 
julmson, Skon, & Johnson, 1978; bkon, Johnson, if^ Johnson, 198(J; 
Wodarski ct d/., 197:i). Tlie weight of tlie evidence, furthermore, is against 
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thcaiise of ability grouping and tracking,, and there are a variety of experi- 
ences inHX)rtant for^sociali/ation and cognitive and social development in 
classrooms v;here students of various ages are given ilie opportuwily to 
inieract and learn together. 




CLASSROOM AND GROUP NORMS 

Students should not run in the hallways. Students should not use foul 
• language in the classroom. Students should not strike classniales or peers. 
Students $hould pay attention when the teacher speaks. Students should do 
their homework. Students should not arrive for class late. All of these 
expectations iite norms. Norms refer to the common beliefs regarding ap- 
j>ropriale behavior Uohnson, -1970). They dictate how members of the 
school, classroom, or group are expected to behave. Some norms apply to 
all people within the classroom whereas others apply only to the teacher or 
to the students. Because norms refer to the expected behavior sanctioned 
(reinforced or punished) by members of the classroom or group, they have a 
specific "ought to" or "must" quality; group members must not disrupt the 
group's work, group members ought to participate In discussions, and so on. 
The norms of any group varyjn their importance. Those that are less 
important for the objectives and values of the classroom or group usually 
allow for a greater range of behavior and bring less severe pressures for 
people to conform than do norms that are highly relevant for group function- 
ing. 

For a classroom or group norm to influence students' behavior, they 
must recognize that it exists, be aware that other group members accept and 
follow the norm, and accept and follow it themselves. At first students may 
conform to a classroom or group norm because groups typically reward 
conforming behavior and punish nonconforming behavior. Later students 
may internalize the norm and conform to it automatically, even when no 
other group members are present. 

Norms influence interpersonal reLuionships by helping people to know 
wluit is expected of them and what they should expect from others. 
Classroom and group life is orderly c.nd predictable partly because of norms. 
Furthermore, norms have powerful influences on the behavior of stjdenls 
„ amUeachers. They also influence how people view their physical and social 
worldb (Festinger, 1950; Shcrif, 1936), and what attitudes and values people 
adopt (Newtoml), 1952). Croup norms can support and liberate members so 
that each one can react as one personally feels (Asch, 1 952, Milgram, \ 965). 
Finally, they greatly influence how students and teachers will behave in the 
classroom and during instructional activities. 
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It i-> evident that the norms develop in student peer groups may 'lelp or 
hiiidor the educational process. Coleman (1961) found in a survey ot 10 
niidwcstern high schools that the student norms valued athletic achievement 
over academic success.'lr^ the schools^where these norms were moM powef- 
'ful, the btiidKnts who endorsed academic values were not the most intelii- 
uenl but were the ones most willing to work liard at an activity that wa> 
relatively unrewarded by their ppers. Orth (1963) in a study of the Harvard 
Crdduate School of Business found that the greatest number of overachiev- 
ers were ii> a student subgroup that endorsed academic values, whereas the 
greatest number of und'erachievers were in a student subgroup that was 
noiuicademicully oriented. Hargreaves (1967) fo^ind that while some ilu- 
(lont informal peer groups valued academic achievement and looked dovyn 
upon "mucking.around in class," other student informal peer groups valued 
obstructing teachers so that less material was covered in class anfl looked 
down upon students who cooperattnJ with teachers efforts to instruct. In one 
. informal peer group truancy was encouraged, physical violence was used 
against students who cooperated with teachers, and destruction of school 
property Wt s valued. Other studies in both educational (Hughes, Becker. & 
Geer, 19fa2) and industrial (Roethlislwrger & Dickson, 1939) settings suggest 
that informal peer group norms can influence members to achieve at a lower 
level than is desired by the organization. It is not uncommon for mmrmal 
p3er group norms among students to explicitly express disapproval twsards 
those who achieve too high or who overexert themselves for grades (don't be 
a "curve-breaker"). Yet when teachers can successfully initiate classroom 
norms valiiirig high achievement and cooperation with the instrutnonal 
program, a fwsilive classroom climate can result. 

Traditionally. sdux>ls in the United States have chosen not to utilize 
group norms systematically as a way to increase student achievement and 
control disruptive student behavior. Consequently, peer group norms have 
ofren hindered academic efforts. Yet the systematic use of peer group norms 
have been successfully used to resocialize delinquents (Pilnick.et a/., 1966; 
Empey & Ralx>w. 1961; McCorkle. Elias, & Bixby, 1958), drug addicts 
(Ydblonsky, 1962), and alcoholics. Consciously changing peer group norms 
has also been shown to eliminate discipline problems ( jppitt. 1964). One of 
the major advantages of structuring learning goals cooperatively (as com- 
pared with competitively and individualisticaily) is that the peer group 
norms will encourage achievement and involvement in instructional activi- 
ties (Bronfenl)renner, 1962; Deutsch, 1949; DeVries & Edwards. 1974; 
DeVries. Edwards, & WelU, 1974; DeVries, Muse, & Wells, 1971. Hulten. 
1974; Spilemmn. 1971; Haines & McKeachie. 1967), as well a;, more 
on-lask, studying behavior and less off-task, apathetic, nonsludymg, and 
disruptive behaviors on the part of students (Wodarski e( al., 1973; OeVnes, 
Edwards, & Wells, lv/4a). i 1 Q 
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GRoypsizE 

The number of students within a class or learning group has several 
important lmplic<tfions for academic achievement, cognitive and social 
development, andlgenerat socialization. Although optimum group size de- 
pends on the group's task, composition of members, time available, level of 
social skills of students, and many other factors, some of trie more important 
aspects of group size are as follows: 

1 . As the size of the group Increases, the total jesources of the group 
increases, but not the usable resources (Deutsch, 1969; Thomas & Fink, 
1963). The range of abilities^ expertise, and skiHs that are available to the 
group increases with the increasing group size, as well as the sheer number 
of "hands" that are available for acquiring and processing information. The 
usable resource per member, however, will often increase at a slower rate 
than will the total resources and often will,, beyond a certain point, not 
increase at all. Adding a new member to a group of three will have niore 
impact, for example, than adding a new member to a group of thirty. 

2. As the size of the group Increases, the heterogeneity among mem- 
bers will also increase. The probability that any given characteristic will 
appear increases as the size of the group increases, but the probability that 
all members have a given characteristic decreases as the size of the group 
increases. 

'S. As the size of the group increases, the opportunity for individual 
participation and reward decreases. The larger the group, the less opportu- 
nity each student has to participate in a discussion, the greater the feelings of 
thft'al and the greater the inhibition of impulses to participate, and the more 
a few members will dominate (Bales, Strodlbeck, Mills, & RoseborouKh, 
1951; Cibb, 1951; Slephan & Mishler, 1952). Barker and Gump (1964) 
found that as school size increases, individual participation in high school 
life decreases. 

4. As the size of the group increases, the more the member's energy 
will have to be directed towards coordinating and assembling the contribu- 
tion!, of the individual members (Deutsch, 1969). 

5. As the size of the group increases, the less !"<ed, supported, and 
v.ilued individual members will be, and the greater the absenteeism, formal- 
ity, conflict, and dissatisfaction with the group (Bai'mgartel & Sobol, 1959; 
Cleland, 1955; Katz, 1949; O'Dell, 1968; Slater, 1958). Olson (1971) found 
tint as class size became larger, interpersonal regard among students de- 
creased. 

b. As the size of the group increases, the clarity of member's percep- 
tions of each other's degree of mastery of the material being lea.ned will 
decrease. 
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Steiner (1972) argues that the type of task interacts with group size, so 
that 1.1 additive tasks (i.e., the outcome is tiie result of some combination of 
individuij! effdrts) and disjunctive tasks (i.e., the outcome depends on at least 
one group n>ember successf;jlly performing the task) achievement will in- 
rrease as ? V size of the group increases,. But op conjunctive tasks (i.e., the 
outcome <l«pends on everyone in the group accomplishing the task) fwrfor- 
mance may go down as,group size i.^reases. There are several studies that 
suggest that clr.ss size makes no oifference in student achievement, but Sitkei 
°(J 968) stresses that there are twice as m^ ny studies thdt favo. smaller rlu&f.es 
ovpr larger classes than vice versa. In a recent review of the research, Class 
and Smith (1978) conducted a meta-analysij. of the research on c.ass size 
and achievement and, when the well-controlled siudies were separated 
from 'he poody controlled sti-dies, a clear relationship between clasi size 
and achievement was demonstrated. They found that achievement increases 
dramatically as class size decreases from above 20 to 2. Since it does not 
seem realistic to recommend that class size in American schools be reduced 
to under 5, 10, or even 15 sHidenls, Class and Smith's findings may imply 
that more instruction should take place in small learning groiips-ra;her than 
with an entire class as a whole. ■ , . .u • 

Taken in its entirely, the evidence concerning group size indicates tfiat 
the optimal size of learning groups within the classroom might be from 4 to 6 
members. Such a group is large enough that enough diversity and resources 
are present to facilitate achievement, and is small enough that everyone s 
reosurces are utilized, everyone will participate and receive rewards for their 
contributions. This size group also minimizes the energy needed to coordi- 
iiaie incinlifrs' contributions, acceptance and support is highlighted, and the 
achievement level of each student is clearly perceivfd by other group 
members. When students are very young, however, jr when there is a 
marked lack .)f the social skills necessary for worki;»g productively with 
other students, pairs and triads may be more productive than larger grou|)s. 



GROUP PROCESSKS AND THE 
COGNITIVE SOCIAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL 
VIEW OF LEARNING 

In the fir^t chapter a cognitive social-psychological view of learning is 
presented thai emphasizes .»s a primary deiemiinani of behavior the informa- 
tion concerning appropriate behavior gained from interaction with others. 
Thero are two ways in which messages concerning appropriate behavior are 
sent by significant others; directly through expectations and indirectly 
through structural influences such as the goal structure of the situation and 
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Ihe siluational norms. There can be lillle doulM that develb{)mant.illy, peers 
become >increa5iln8ly important influences on 'sliid^fnts' behavior and al- 
titu .bs as students grow older an^i become more and more independent of 
adults. Despiti? tho prevailing concentration on adult-child relationships in 
education, it is the messages from peers thai in most.cases students choose to 
tj^tiend :o, believe, and incorporate into their decisions. 

The group processes of the classroom deter/^ihe the indirect influences 
'on students' perceptions of what i$ u^JpropriaCi? behavior. By definition group 
^ norms communicate such expectations. Of equal importance is the goal 
* structure of the situaiion. Watson and Johnson (1972) highlight the impor- 
tance of situational structure in the Strutiure-Process-Attitude theory of 
altitude change. Ead) goal structure implies certain patterns of behavior that 
are expressed inHie definition of the §tudent role. The role of the-sludent 
includes facilitating each other's learning in the cooperative situation, frus- 
trating each other's learning in Ihe corttp^titive situation, and ignoring each 
oiher's learning iji the individualistic situation. Such role expectations de- 
termine how students interact with classmates. The interaction patterns 
determine what information is received from peers and the value attached to 
the information, as well as achievement and other instructional outcomes. 
Especially important to learning is the fecxiback from peers in a cooperative 
siiifation that achievement-oriented behavior istlesired and appropriate, as 
compared to the peer feedback that off-task, nonachievement-oriented be- 
havior is appropriate in (he competitive situation. Goal structures establish 
role expectations aslo how students should behave, and in lUe process of 
carrying out the role, the information they receive and the value they attach 
to the informatir/n are affected. Cooperative interaction, furthermore, 
strengthens the fX3sitiven.esb of relationships amqng students, thus increasing 
Ihe miportance of poor feedback concerning appropriate behavior. In es- 
sence, the goal structure influences students' perceptions of appropriate 
behavior and aitects ihe probability that students place on the likelihood of 
being able to fulfill such needs as affiliation and belonging. Thus, the 
evidence revii.wod in this chapter indicates that the nature of student - 
student interaction and group dynamics affects the quality and quantity of 
perceived mobsages from iithers regarding appropriate or expected hjhavior. 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Teaching iind learning do no* typically iake place within a dyadic 
relationship between an adult and a child. Students' learning takes place 
wilhin a network of relationships with peers, and it is these relationships that 
form the context within which all learning takes place. Student-student 
relalionshipb are an important and vital aspect of classroom learning and 
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studonts' devekipment and socialization. There is considerable evidence 
that peer relationships within the classroom contribute to general socializa- 
tion, developnient of social competencies and general psychological heaUh, 
manaticmcMit of agressive impulses, socialization of sex loles, internalization 
of values, acquisition of perspective-taking abilities, and achiuverhent/Con- 
structive peer relationships, however, do not take place automatically^ They 
must be characterized by acceptance, liking, and support. 

In order to ensure that accepting and supportive student-student rela- 
tionships are developed, teachers may control the group dynamics affecting 
the interaction among students. There arc several "•specls of group dynamics 
that are important for such a purpose: 

1 . The structure of learning goals. It is important that students l)e primarily 
placed in cooperative learning groups, and that competitive and indi- 
vidualistic learning are used sparingly. 

2. The wa^ in which controversies are managed It is important that con- 
troversies be structured by the teacher in ways that ensure their construc- 
tive resolution. 

3. The heterogeneity among students. It is important that students have the 
opportunity to interact with diverse |)eers with different perspectives, 
attitudes, backgrounds, abilities, and opinions, and of different ages. 

4. The c/asiroom norms. It is important that the norms ot the clussroont 
support achievement and appropriate Inihavior by students. 

5. The Mzv of the learning groups. It is important that the learning groups be 
large enough so that neetled resources and diversity are presfnt, but 
small enough so that everyone's resources are fully utilized, partic ipation 
is high, acceptance and support of all riiembers is possible, coordination 
is easy, and individual accountabilitv" for learning is feasible. 
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The Social Integration Of Handicapped Students 
Into The llalnstream 

I^oger Johnson and David W. Johnson 
Unlvetsity of Minnesota 

At the door of the classroom Carl stopped d glanced 

( — 

anxiously at the busy hum of students clearing their desks 
in preparation for math. The special education teacher 
escorting Carl to the classroom turned and looked Intently 
at the child, a trace pf ar J.&ty appearing on her face , 
also as she took Carl by the hand and entered the dass- 
room. Carl unobtrusively slipped into a desk at the back 
of the c2,assroom as the special eductation teacher cb;»tteii 
for a moment with the regular classroom teacher. 
Will I be liked? Will I be rejected? Will other students ignore me? 
These are questions that Carl is asking himself. Such questions are at 
the heart of successful malnstreaming— the Integration of students with 
intellectual^ emotional, and physical handicaps into the regular classroom. 

For the past several years, we Tiai/e been investigating procedures 
regular classroom teachers can use to insure that malnstreaming is a sue- 
cess. We begin with three assumptions: (a) that it is unfair and un- 
realistic to ask regular classroom teachers to become experts in special 
education; (b) that any teaching strategy Implemented in the regular class- 
room to facilitate the integration of handicapped students should benefit 
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the education of all students, not just those with special learning needs; 
and <c). that building positive relationships between handicapped and 
'nornal-progress s^ude^xts Is the first priority of mains tr earning. It Is 
vhe-. handicapped studentis^are liked, accepted, and chosen as friends that 
Tn«instre«fflfn8 becomes a positive influence on the lives of both handicapped 
and normal-progress students . 

Why is the integration of handicapped students into the regular class- 
room taking place? The purpose is to structure the classroom learning in 
such a way that " ' 

1. friendships are -formed between handicapped and normal- 
progress students; 

2. the social skills of all students, are promoted; 

3. the self-esteem of all stiidents is enhanced, ,and 

4. the achievement of all students is maximized.; 

Sound 'great? it be accomplished by Just placing handicapped students 

in the regular classroom and letting life proceed as always? No. it can't . . 

ft A 

Placing handicapped students in the regular classroom is the beginning 
of an opportunity. But, like all opportunitie^ , it carries the risk of 

making things worse as well as the possibility of making things better. If 

/ 

t 

things go badly, handicapped students will b;e stigmatized, stereotyped, and 
rejected* Even worse, they may be ignored /'or treated with the paternalistic 
care one reserves , for pets. If things go; well, however, true friendships 
and positive relationships may develop between the normal-progress and 
handicapped students. What does the regular classroom teachar do to ensure 
that mainstreaming goes well? The answer goes beyond explanations of the law; 
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aduitional forms to be completed; extra .meetings to attend; or lectures on 
various learning, Motional, and physical disabilities. 

What is needed is an understanding of how the process of acceptance 
works in a classroom setting and an understanding of the specified teaching 
strategies that help to build positive relationships between handicapped 
and aormal-progress students as they attend the regular classroom together. 
This chapter defines mainstreaming, cmcognizing the relationship between 
handiaupped and nonhandicapped students as a key issue; presents the 
process of social Judgment as highlighting the difference between acctp- 
tance and rejection of handicapped students; and details the specific 
strategies for letting up heterogeneous cooperative groups of handicapped 
and nonhandicapped students to encourage acceptance, friendships, and 
higher achievement. First, the rationale for mainstreaming and a definition 
are necessary. 

Rationale for Mainstreaming 
The current emphasis on mainstreaming was brought about by a series of 
factors including the following (Telford & Sawrey, 1977): 

1. The failure of research studies to establish the effectiveness 
of special classes for the handicapped. 

2. A realization of the inadequacy of medically and psychologically 
defined diagnostic categories for educational purposes. 

3. Evidence that factors irrelevant to education and aptitude, such 
as social class, race, personality, and manageability, were in- 
fluencing special class placement. 

4. Documentation of the deleterious effects of stigmatization. 
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In addition, Johnson (1979) noted that all students need equal access to 
school resources, and that the haalthy social development o£ handicapped 
students requires that they be part p£ the sialnstream of the social life of 
same age nonhandlcapped children and adolescents* 

Access to Resources 

School resources include both the human and material eleaents that can 
Influence achievement and socialization (Johnson, 1979). These resources 
may be access to highly motivated peers, specific socialization processes, 
coiinselor3, or aspects of the curriculum and Instructional progranis. One 
of the most important resonrces within the school is peers who encourage 
educational aspirations, achievement, and appropriate social behavior. By 
placing students in different classes or in different tracks during high 
school, educators determine who has access to whom in terms of student- 
student relationships. Assignment to different tracks in high school has 
been found to influence directly and indirectly educational aspirations, 
academic self-concept, orientation toward Intellectuallsm., who is picked as 
friends, and who one wants to be like (Alexander & McDlll, 1976; Karwelt, 
1976) . Even encouragement to use school counselors and actual visits to 
counselors has been found to relate with whether one is placed in a collage 
preparatory track (Heyns, 1974). 

Long-Term Social Development 

In order to develop psychologically, handicapped students must have the 
normal life experiences of members of our society, such as going to parties 
and dances, talcing buses, shopping, and dating (Johnson, 1979). These 
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experiences usually are obtained in an adolescent peer group as part of the 
process of adjusting to physical and social maturity. If handicapped chil- 
dren and^doiescents are-segregated -throughoufe-their school -lives^ 4iow will 
they develop the friends they need during adolescence? Gordon (1969) noted 
that one of the most serious problems handicapped children manifest, par- 
ticularly as they grow into adolescence, is the lapk of friends. He implied 
that one cause fior the lack of friends is the lack of social skills gained 
in day-to-day interaction with nonhandicapped peers. Siegel (1969) con- 
sidered the major characteristic of older populations of handicapped stu- 
dents to be their lack of social skills. The isolation from and lack of 
positive interaction with nonhandicapped peers is, perhaps, the most de- 
structive aspect of the lives of handicapped students. 

Integration into the Mainstream 
Any definition that does not include the premise that mainstreaming 
should be conducted to maximize the likelihood of handicapped students' 
access to constructive interactions with nonhandicapped ppers and normal 

life experiences is incomplete. Placing a handicapped student in the cor- 

\ 

ner of a classroom and providing individualistic .learning experiences is 
not effective mainstreaming. Mainstreaming is sucVessful only if it in- 
eludes the integration of handicapped students into friendships with non- 
handicapped peers (Johnson, 1979; Johnson & Johnson, 1978). Thus, a com- 
plete definition of mainstreaming is as follows: 

Mainstreaming is the provision of an appropriate educational 
opportunity for all handicapped students in the least 
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restrictive alternative, based on Individualized educa'- 
tlonal programs* with procedural safeguards and parent 
Involvement, and aimed at providing handicapped students 
with access" to and ' constructive' Interaction wlth non- 
handicapped peers . 
What does the malnstreamed classroom look like? Exceptional students 
spend most o£ the day in regtilar (Classrooms,, leaving occasionally to go to 
a resource room or resource center for educational assessments, i'lldivldual 
tutoring, or small-group instruction, or to pick up and deliver assignments 
prepared by the resource teacher but completed in the regular classroom. 
The resource teacher and the regular classroom teachfer, working as a team, 
may schedule a student to use the resource center for a few minutes or 
several hours, depending on the student's learning needs. The regular 
classroom teacher and the resource teacher share responsibility for the 
learning and socialization of exceptional stxidents, and both take an active 
instructional role. The exceptional students spend more than half the day 
in regular classes. While the regxilar classroom teacher is responsible for 
grades and report cards, she usually consults with the resource teacher in 
grading exceptional students* 

Some problems with mains treamlng have yet to be solved. Too often, 
special education programs are dropped and students simply are returned to 
the same classrooms from which they were originally referred for special 
help. Such a pactlce does not allow for the fact that these students have 
learning problems and, in the past, failed to learn in the regular class- 
room. It is not doing handicapped students a favor to throw them back into 
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a pool of nonaal learners and let them sink or wlffl there. Regular class- 
room teachers are not receiving additional training In the instructional 
strategics necessary for effective mains ti?eamlng. 

One other point needs to be made about students' access to each othet 
ik the classroom: It Is effective and proper for classroom teachers to hold 
a broad definition of mains tr earning when It comes to Interactions within the 
classroom. The "very quiet" student sitting by the window, the very bright 
child sitting near the front, the disruptive student at the back, and the 
responsible, "average" student seated In the middle of the room all need 
to be mainstreamed in the dassrodm setting right along with handicapped 
students* All students gain by being part of a classroom climate empha- 
sizing the building of accepting, helping and caring relationships. 
Learning outcomes for all students are discussed briefly in a later section 
of this chapter. For the moment, let us turn to one of the initial problems 
in mainstreamlng— the attitudes of nonhandlcppped students toward their 
handicapped peers. 

Attitudes Toward Handicapped Peers 
Underlying the movement to integrate handicapped students Into the 
regular classroom are the assumptions that labeling will be reduced when 
handicapped students are not physically separated from the regular class- 
room (Flynn. 1974) , the stigma attached to handicaps will be reduced (Dunn, 
1968) , negative stereotyping will be diminished through Increased contact 
between handicapped and nonhandlcapped students (Chriatopolos & Renz, 1969; 
Fischer i Rlzzo. 1974). and handicapped students will have equal access to 
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the social resources required for oaacinal achievement and healthy social 
and cognitive development (Johnson, 1979a). Whether or not these goals are 
achieved depends on the pattern of interaction that teachers structure be- 
tween handicapped and nonhandi "tapped students* 

Much of the traditional research on attitude change has focused on 
isolated and temporary experiences in which people are exposed to a single 
communication aimed at influencing them in a certain way. The mains treaming 
situation, in which students interact with each other over a pe.riod of 
months and even years, is considerably more complex. Negative attitudes 
toward handicapped peers exist before mainstreaaing begins and first Im- 
pressions and the labeling procsss reinforce such stigmRcization; but it is 
the actual interaction between handicapped and nonhandicapped students that 
determines whether a process of acceptance or, rejection will mitigate or 
strengthen the rejection of handicapped peers. 

The process of making social judgments about handicapped peers is 
reflected in Figure 1 and can be described as follows: 

1. Original negative attitudes are based on the general stigmatiza- 
tion of handicaps by society at large. 

2. An initial Impression is made on the basis of Initial actions and 
perceived characteristics of the handicapped students. 

3. Categories classifying the handicapped students' characteristics 
are formed with labels being attached to each category. 

4. Interaction with the handicapped students occurs; it is of great 
importance whether that interaction takes place within a context 
of positive, negative, or no interdependence. 
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5. Depending on the social context within which Interaction takes 
place, a process of acceptance or rejection occurs. 

6. The process of acceptance results from Interaction within a con- 
text of positive goal Interdependence, which furthers promotive 
Interaction and feelings of acceptance and psychological safety, 
differentiated, dynamic, realistic views of collaborators and 
self, positive ciithexls toward others and self, and expectations 
for rewarding and enjoyable future Interactloa with classmates. 

7* The process of rejection results from interaction within a con- 
text of negative or no-goal Interdependence; negative goal inter- 
dependence promotes oppositional interaction and feelings of psy- 
chological rejection and threat, and no-goal Interdependence re- 
sults in no interaction with peers; both lead to monopolistic, 
static^ and stereotyped views of classmates; negative cathexls 
coward others and self; and expectations for distasteful and un- 
\ pleasant future interaction with other students. 

With further interaction, the process of acceptance or rejection 
may be repeated. 
A closer look at key aspects of this process is warranted. 

What is Stlgmatlzatlon? 

Goffman (1963) defined a stigma as a deeply discrediting attribute of 
an individual. Goffman' s work represents the only major theoretical work 
in the area of stigmatization. He distinguished between an individual's 
"virtual social identify," which is the character imputed to the individual 
by society, and "actual social idk.atity," which reflects the person's true 
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Identity. It Is virtual social Identity that carries the discrediting 
connotation. According to Goffman, three types of stigma can be Identified: 
(a) physical disabilities, (b) character disorders, and (c) tribal stigmas, 
such as ethnic membership or religious affiliation which Is transmitted 
through the family and affects all members. When Individuals have a stigma 
that Is highly visible, simple proximity to others causes their stigma to 
be known. And certain stigmas (such as mental retardation) may be viewed 
by nonhandlcapped students as disqualifying the handicapped students from 
certain activities (e.g., academic work). To the extent that a handicap 
disqualifies students from major activities In the classroom. It Influences 
the handicapped students* acceptability to nonhandlcapped peers. Finally, 
some stigmas may Interfere with Interactions with nonhandlcapped peers 
(e.g., deafness, blindness, and nonasibulance) , thus being quite obtrusive 
and leading to a lack of opportunity to reduce rejection. These three 
aspects of the visibility of the stigma (readily apparent, disqualifying, 
and obtrusive) all affect the strength of the feelings of nonhandlcapped 
students (Abelson, 1976). For most handicapped students, stlgmatization 
has taken place before mains treamlng occurs* 

When handicapped students are first placed in the regular classroom, 
there can be little doubt that nonhandlcapped peers will originally have 
negative attitudes toward them that reflects the process of stigmatization. 
A variety of research studies indicates that students who are perceived as 
handicapped by nonhandlcapped students are viewed in negative and prejudiced 
ways, whether or not the handicapped chL'dren and adolescents are in the 
same or separate classrooms (Goodman, Gottlieb, & Harrison, 1972; Gottlieb 
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& Budoff, 1973; Gottlieb & Davis, 1973; Jaffe, 1966; Johnson, 1950; Johnson 
& Kirk, 1950; Heber, 1956; Miller, 1936; Novak, 1975; Rucker, Howe, & 
Snider, 1969). 

•• ' «• 

How ggft Impressions Formed? 

The sepond step in making social Judgments about handicapped peers 
begins with the formation of an initial Impression when they enter the 
cla^srjom. One*s cognitive representations of what another person is like 

/ I ■ 

.are greatly influenced by the first few minutes of proximity (Heider, 1958; 
Kelley, 1973). First Impressions can be strong and resistant to change, 
eved with the introduction of contradictory information (Watson & Johnson, 
1972). The formation of an impression of another person occurs through 

. perceiving initial actions and appearances and generalizing from these 
initial Impressions to the person's total personality (Asch, 3S52). Three 
important aspects of first impressions need to be taken into account: 
(a) the primary potency of being handicapped, (b) the number of character- 

t I 

istics included in the impression, and (c) the dynamism of the impression. 

Some characteristics are more important than others in forming an 
initial impression. Asch (1952) designated some characteristics as central 
and others as peripheral ; and Allport (1954) designated the characteristics 
that overshadow much observed behavior as of primary potency . It is impor- 
tant Co note that even when nonhandicapped students have a great deal of 
information available about a handicapped peer, the characteristic "handi- 
capped" may dominate initial Impressions. And such characteristics as phy- 
sical attract/iveness (Berscheid & Walster, 1974) and perceived similarity to 
oneself (Taylor & Kowiumake, 1976) have been found to be of primary potancy. 
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Impressions may be classified as either differentiated or monopolistic 
on the basis of the number of characteristics Included in the impression 

Vi 

and the way the ijnpression is influenced by the requirements of a given 
situation. A differentiated impression Includes many different character*- 
istics which are weighted differently in different situations. VThen only a 
few characteristics are perceived and they are weighted the same in all 
situations, a monopolistic Impression exists. According to Allport (1954), 
humans operate under the "principle of least effort," which means that 
monopolistic impressions are easier to form and maintain than dlfferen- ^ 
tiated impressions. 

Finally, differentiated impressions, by their very nature, are in a 
dynaiaic state of change because of their tentatiyeness and the differential 
weighting of characteristics according to the current situation. Monopolis*- 
tic Impressions, by their very nature, are static due to their rigid 
weighting of a few characteristics of primary potency regardless of the 
demands o£ the current 8ltiiatlon# 

Ajs one forms^ an impression of another person, one inevitably cate- 
gorizes and then labels aspects of the other's appearance and actions. It 
is to the issues of categorization and labeling that we now turn. 

How Does Categorization and Labeling Function? 

When nonbandicapped students form an Impression of mainstreamed handi- 
capped peers, they categorize the hacilcapped students' characteristics, 
attach a label to each category, and form a conceptual structure that or- 
ganizes the overall Impression, as with all perception and learning. Cate- 
gorizing and labeling are natural aspects of human learning, thought, and 
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memory (Johnson, 19/9)» but. the way In which nonhandlcapped students cate- 
gorize, label and organl&^d their impressions of handicapped peers h§s im- 
portant influences on mains tr earning* Catesiorizatlon and labeling may lead 
to differentiated, dynamic » and realistic impressioas, or it may lead to 
errors based on rigid stereotypes. 

Labels are a way of consolidating Information In one easily re^ 
trlevable term. And labels inwltably carry evaluative connotations as 
well as denotative meanings. Although labeling is inevitable, labels 
applied to handicapped peers may have negative effects by emphasizing 
monopolistic categories of primary potency that carry stigmas, by encouraging 
treatment: only in terms of handicaps, and by assigning hanjlicapped students 
to a low-power position. 

Combs and Harper (1967) have shown that certain groups, such as F:*y-' 
chopathlCt schizophrenic, and cerebral palsied children » were rated more 
negatively by teachers when labeled than when unlabeled # Teachers al<90 
held lower expectations for performance from students labeled ''culturally 
deprived'' or "Juvenile delinquent" (Jones» 1972; Kelley» 1972) t Labels, 
furthermore, often define power relationships between the labeler and the 
labeled, placing the labeled In a low-power position* 

What Kinds of Interaction Between Nonhand .- * capped and Handicapped Students 
are Desirable? 

Whan mains tr earning begins and handicapped students enter the regular 
classroom, in the initial interactions nonhandlcapped students form an Im- 
pression of their handicapp(.«d classmates, categorize the observable char-* 
acterlstics, and attach labels to the categories* The labels of "mentally 
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retarded," "learning disabled," "emotionally disturbed," Vhearing inparied," 
and so forth, have negative connotations that carry stigmas. From the be- 
ginning, therefore, handicapped students are perceived somewhat negatively, 
and this perception sets up the strong possibility of a process of rejection 
by nonhandicapped peers. 

Physical proximity between han4icapped and notihandicapped students 
created by placing them in the same classroom is the beginning of an oppor- 
tunity, but like all opportunities, it carries a risk of making things 
worse as well as the possibility of making things better. Physical prox- 
imity does not mean that stigmatization, stereotyping, and rejection of 
handicapped peers by nonhandicapped students will automatically result, or 
that handicapped students will automatically be included in the peer rela- 
tionships with nonhandicapped classmates necessary for maximal achievement 
and healthy social development. Several studies indicate that placing 
handicapped and nonhandicapped students in close physical proximity (e.g., 
the same classroom) may increase nonhandicapped students' prejudice toward 
and stereotyping and reaction of their handicapped p^ers (Goodman, Gottlieb 
& Harrison, 1972; Got^tlieb & Budoff, 1973; Gottlieb, Cohen, & Goldstein, 
1974; lano, et al. . 1974; Panda & Bartel, 1972). On the other hand, there 
is also evidence that placing handicapped and nonhandicapped students in 
the same classroom may result in more positive attitudes of nonhandicapped 
students toward their handicapped peers (Ballard, Gorman, Gottlieb, 5 
Kaufman, 1977; Higgs, 1975; Jaffa, 1966; Lapp, 1957; Sheare, 1974; Wechlser, 
Suarez, & McFadden, 1975). This contradictory evidence is consistent with 
previous research on ethnic integration, which Indicates that while contact 
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between stigmatized and nonstlgmatlzed ^tudents may be a^ necessary condition 
for reducing prejudice and rejection. It Is not a sufficient* one (Gerard & 
Miller, 1975; Harding, et al .. 1969; Shaw, 1973; Watson & Johnson, 1972; 
Wolf & Simon, 1975). * 

During the initial interaction between nonhandicapped and handicapped 
classmates, furthermore, the nonhandicapped students may feel discomfort and 
show "Interaction strain." Siller and Chlpman (1967), Whiteman and Lukoff 
(1967), and Jones (1970) found that physically nonhaodicapped persons re- 
ported discomfort and uncertainty in interacting with physically handicapped 
peers. Kleck and his associates provide evidence indicating that nonhandi- 
capped indidlvuals Interacting with a physically handicapped (as opposed to 
physically nonhandicapped) person exhibited greater motoric inhibition 
(Kleck, 1968); greater physiological arousal (Kleck, 1966); less variability 
in their behavior, terminated interaction sooner, expressed opinions that 
were not representative of their actual beliefs, and reported discomfort in 
the interaction (Kleck, Ono, & Hastorf, 1966); and in the case of a person 
said to have epilepsy, maintained greater physical distance (Klefk, et al . , 
1968). Jones (1970), furthermore, found that nonhandicapped college students 
who performed a learning task in the presence of a blind confederate (as 
opposed to a sighted confederate) reported stronger beliefs that they would 
have performed better on the task if the blind person had not. been present, 
even when the actual performance data indicated that the presence of a 
blind or sighted person had no significant effects on the college students* 
achievement. The discomfort many nonhandicapped students seem ^o feel when 
iaitially interacting with a handicapped peer may add to the risk that a 
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monopolistic, static, and overly simplified view of handicapped peers as 
being stigmatized may dominatfe relationships between the two groups of stu- 
dents when handicapped students are mainstreamed into the regular classroom. 

Whether interaction between handicapped and nonhandicapped students 
results in a process of acceptance or rejection is determined by the type 
on interdependence among students' learning goals and rewards which is 
structured by the teacher. Within any learning situation, a teacher can 
structure positive goal interdependence (i»e,, cooperation), negative goal 
interdependence (i.e., competition), or no goal interdependence (i.e.. 
Individualistic efforts) (Johnson & Johnson, 1975). In a cooperative 
learning situation, students' ..goal attainment is positiveiky correlated and 
students coordinate their actions to achieve the goal. Students can achieve 
their learning goal ii, and only if, the other students with whom. they are 
cooperatively linked achieve their learning goal. In a competitive 
learning situation, students' goal attainment is negatively correlated and 
one student can obtain his/her goal only if the other students with whom he/ 
she is competitively linked fail to obtain their learning goal. In an 
individualistic learning situation, the goal achievement of each student is 
unrelated to the goal attainment of others; there is no correlation among 
students' goal attainment. Students' success are contingent on their own 
performance irrespective of the quality of performance of others. 

Student-Student Interaction 

Each goal structure promotes a different pattern of interaction among 
students. Aspects of student-student interaction important for learning 
(Johnson & Johnson, 1975) are accurate communication and exchange of 
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information, facilitation of each other's efforts to achieve, constructive 

conflict management, peer pressures toward achievement, decreased fear of 

i 

fallurt, divergent thinking, acceptance and support by peers, use of other's 
resources, trust, and emotional Involvement in and commitment to learning* 
A summary of the research findings on the relations between the three goal 
structures and these aspects of student-student Interaction Is presented In 
Table 1 (for specific references, see Johnson & Johnson, 1975, 1978). Coopers 
tlon provides opportunities for positive Interaction among students, while 
competition promotes cautious and defensive student-student Interaction 
(except under very limited conditions). When students are In an Individual- 
istic goal structure, they work by themselves to master the skill or 
knowledge assigned, without interacting with other students. 

In the ideal classroom all three goal structures are used appropriately. 
All students learn how to work cooperatively with other students, compete . 
for fun and enjoyment, and work autonomously. Most of the time, however, 
students work on instructional tasks within the goal structure that is most 
productive for the type of task and the cogi*;,' Ive and affective outcomes 
desired. The teacher decides which goal structure to laiplement within each 
instructional activity. The way in which teachers structure learning goals 
determines how students interact with each other and with the teacher. The 
interaction patterns, in turn, determine the cognitive^and affective out- 
comes of inatruction. When teachers wish to promote positive interaction 
among students, a cooperative goal structure is used, and competitive and 
individualistic goal structures are avoided. The obvious conclusion is 
that positive mainstreaming is facilitated by the cooperative interaction 
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pattern and hindered by the competition of individualism. Let us look at the 
processes of acceptance and rejection for further clarification of this con- 
dusicu. 

Table 1 

Goal Structures and Interpersonal Processes 
Affecting Learning 



Cooperation 



Competition 



Individualism 



High Interaction 
Effective communication 



Facilitation of other's 
achievement: helpling, 
sharing tutoring 

Peer influence towards 
achievement 

Problem-solving conflict 
management 

High divergent and risk- 
taking thinking 

High trust 

High acceptance and sup- 
port by peers 

High emotional involve- 
ment in and commitment 
to learning by almost 
all students 



High utilization of 
resources of other 
students 

Division of labor possible 
Decreased fear of failure 



Low interaction 

No, misleading, or 
threatening communication 

Obstruction of other's 
achievement 



Peer influence against 
achievement 

Win-lose conflict manage- 
ment 

Low divergent and risk- 
taking thinking 

Low trust 

Low acceptance and sup- 
port by peers 

High emotional involve- 
ment In and commitment 
to learning by the few 
students who have a 
chance to win 

No utilization of resources 
of other students 



No interaction 
No interaction 

No interaction 

Nc interaction 

No interpction 

No Interaction 

No interaction 
No interaction 

No Interaction 



No interaction 
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Division of labor impossible No interaction 
Increased fear of failure No interaction 
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Process of Acceptance 
The process o£ acceptance (see Figure 1) begins with handicapped and 
nonhandlcapped students being placed In snail, heterogeneous learning groups 
and given the assignment of completing a lesson as a group, making sure that 
all members master the assigned work* In other words, a positive lnte2.'depen- 
dence is structured among students' learning goals. There is a great deal 
of research comparing the effects of cooperative, competitive, and Indi'' 
viduallstlc learning (Johnson & Johnson, 1975, 1978). Compared with comr 
petitive and Individualistic learning situations, working cooperatively 
with peers 

1. creates a pattern of promotive interaction, in which there is 

a. more direct face-to-face interaction among students; 

b. an expectation that one's peers will facilitate one's learning; 

c. more peer pressure toward ^achievement and appropriate classroom 
behavior; 

d. more reciprocal communication and fewer difficulties in com- 
municating with each other; 

e. more actual helping, tutoring, assisting, and general facili- 
tation of each other's learning; 

£• more open-mindedness to peers and willingness to be influenced 
by their ideals and information; 

g. more positive feedback to and reinforcement of each other; 

h. less hostility, both verbal and physical, expressed towards 
peers ; 

l5o 
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2 • creates perceptions and feelings o£ 

a. higher trust in other students; 

b. more mutual concern and friendliness for other students, more . 
attentlveness to peers, more feelings of obligation to and 
responsibility for classmates, and desire to win the respect 

of other students; 

c. stronger beliefs that one is liked, supported, and accepted 
by other students, and that other students care about how 
much one learns and want to help one learn; 

d. lower fear of failure and hig; er psychological safety; 
e* higher valuing of classmates; and 

f. greater feelings of success. , 
Positive goal lnter4ependence creates the above patterns of promotive 
Interaction and psychological states which, in turn, tend to create (a) 
differentiated, dynamic, and realistic impressions of handicapped class- 
mates by nonhandicapped students and (b) a positive cathexis toward others 
and oneself. 

Labeled handicaps lose their primary potency when a view of the handi- 
capped peer as a person becomes highly differentiated, dynamic, and 
realistic, A differentiated, dynamic impression Includes many different 
categories; each category is assigned a weight as to its Importance 
according to the demands of any specific situation, and the weight or 
salience of each category changes as the requirements of a situation change. 
New information concerning the handicapped peers is admitted to one's im- 
pression as it becomes relevant. Thus, if a peer is visually impaired, this 
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category nay be noted when the group Is trying to read what the teacher 
has written on the blackboard, but It will be forgotten when the group Is 
discussing the materials under study. The conceptualization of the handi- 
capped peer stays In a dynamic state of change, open to modification with 
new Information, and takes Into account situational factors. 

As nonhandlcapped students work closely with handicapped peers, the 
boundaries of the handicap become more and more clear* While handicapped 
Students may be able to hide the extent of their disability when they are 
Isolated » the Intensive promotive Interaction imder positive goal Intern- 
dependence proiDOtes a realistic as well as differentiated view of the 
handicapped students and their disabilities • If a handicapped member of a 
learning group cannot r^d or speak clearly, the other members of the 
learning group become highly aware of that fact. With the realistic per-* 
ceptlon, however, there also comes a decrease. In the primary potency of 
the handicap and a decrease In the stlgmatlzatlon connected with the 
handicapped person. 

A direct consequence of cooperative e^erlences Is a positive cathexls 
In which (Deutsch, 1949, 1962; Johnson & Johnson, 1975, 1978) 

1. the positive value attached to another person^s efforts to help 
one achieve one^s goals becomes generalized to the person, and 

1. students positively cathect to their own actions aimed at 

achieving the joint goal and generalize that value to themselves 
as persons* 

\ 

In other words, the acceptance of and liking for handicapped peers by non- 
handicapped students increase when Interaction occurs within a context of 
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positive goal interdependence, and the self -attitudes o£ handicapped stu- 
dents become more positive* 

Process c£ Rejection 

The process of rejection is also described in Figure 1. When handi- 
capped students are first placed in the classroom they carry a social 
stigma that dominates initial impressions and leads to the formation of 
monomopllstlc stereotypes which are static and overshadow much observed 
behavior. This initial tendency toward the rejection of handicapped stu- 
dents by nonhandicapped peers is perpetuated by Instructing students to 
work alone with the purpose of either outperforming their peers (competition) 
or meeting a set criterion (Individualistic efforts)* 

When interaction between handicapped and nonhandicapped students takes 
place within a context of negative goal interdependence , compared with 
cooperative learning activities (Johnson, 1975, 19 78) 

1, there is a pattern of oppositional interaction in which students 

a. have little face-to-face interaction; 

b. expect peers to frustrate the achievement of their learning 
goals ; 

c. face peer pressure against achievement and appropriate 
classroom behavior; 

d. communicate inaccurate information and frequently misunder- 
stand each other; 

e. are closed-minded to and unwilling to be influenced by peers; 

f. give each other negative feedback; and 

g. express verbal and physical hostility toward peers; 
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2. there are perceptions and feelings of 

a. distrust for other students; 

b. higher fear of failure and more feelings of failure; . 

c. less muttial concern and feelings of responsibility for peers; 
d« being rejected and disliked by dassnates. 

Negative goal Interdependence creates the above patterns of opposi- 
tional Interaction and psychological states which. In turn, create (a) mono- 
polistic, static, and oversimplified Impressions of handicapped classmates 
by not handicapped students, and (b) negative feelings toward others and 
oneself. 

When Interaction between h^indlcapped and nonhandlcapped students takes 
place within a context of no goal Interdependence, students are Instructed 
to work on their own, without Interacting with other students, with their 
own materials, and on goals that are Independent from the learning goals rf 
other students. In such a situation, there Is no Internctlon among students 
and no structured Interconnection with peers. The Independence of students 
during learning activities creates (a) monopolistic, static, and over- 
simplified Impressions of handl(£apped classmates by nonhandlcapped students, 
and (b) negative feelings toward others and oneself. 

Both competitive and Individualistic learning activities provide little 
or ao Information about handicapped peers, thus allowing Initial stereo- 
types to continue. What little Information is available is likely to con- 
firm existing stereotypes that handicapped peers arc "losers." The 
boxmdaries of the handicap are not clarified. 
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A direct consequence of rompetltive experiences Is negative attitudes 
In which (Deutsch, 19A9» 1962; Johnson & Johnson, 1975, 1978) 

1. the negative value attached to a classmate's efforts to achieve 
becomes generalized to them as people (because If they "win," you 
••lose"), and e 

2« students feel negative about their, own actions when they lose and 
they generalize the negative evaluation to themselves as persons 
(in the usual classroom, achievement hierarchies are relatively 
stable, leaving the majority of students continually to experience 
failure) • 

Generally, the research Indicates that In comparison with cooperative 
situations, cla,ssmate<s in competitive sltatutions are disliked and self- 
esteem is lower for all students but the few "winners." Both self-esteem 
and liking for classmates £.re lower in Individualistic than cooperative - 
learning situations (Johnson & Johnson, 1975, 1978); the theoretical 
rationale for these findings is somewhat unclear, however. 

Self-Attitudes of Handicapped Students 
The processes of acceptance and rejection create expectations for 
future interactions between handicapped and nonhandlcapped sttidents. The 
process of acceptance leads to expectations of rewarding and enjoyable 
experiences while the process of rejection leads to expectations of negative 
experiences. These expectations, as well as the labels and categories used 
in nonhandlcapped students' conceptions of handicapped peers, affect the 
self- attitudes of handicapped students. 
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The behavior of a stigmatized individual is „ considered deviant vhen It 
departs from social norms. Fox example, when a child labeled retarded per- 
forms poorly on a simple intellectual task, he is behaving correctly; but 
if the child successfully completes the task, he is behaving inappropriately. 
The social response to this behavior may be, "What's wroiag? You're not 
supposed CO be able to do thatS" and may lead to the extinguish^g of 
achievement, behavior* Labels are stabilized when the handicapped student 
accepts the label and behaves in accordance. with it* The process of be- 
coming handicapped, therefore, consists of three steps: the actions of the 
child, the labeling of the actions as a handicap, and a self -concept change 
leading the child to consider himself handicapped* 

The impact of peer expectations and labels may be especially powerful 
for handicapped students* Tumure and Zigler (1958) demonstrated that re- , 
tarded children and children \Aio have a history of failure are more outer- 
directed than are nonhandicapped children and children who have a history 
of success. This outer-directedness was demonstrated to increase the in- 
fluence of models on the children's behavior. It also may increase the 
impact of peers' expectations and labels on self-attitudes. 

When handicapped students are viewed negatively, stereotyped end dis- 
liked, and when nonhandicapped students expect future interaction with them 
to be distasteful and unpleasant, the self -attitudes of the handicapped 
students may become negative. When handicapped students are viewed by non- 
handicapped peers In differentiated, dynamic, and realistic ways and the 
expectations are that future interactions will be rewarding, the self- 
attitudes of the handicapped students may become positive. 

• \ • 
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There is correlational evidence that cooperatlveness Is positively 

related to self-esteeo in students throughout elementary, junior, and / 

'I . •• 

senior high school in r^ral, urban, and; suburban e'?t tings; competitiveness 

is generally unrelated to self-esteem; and individualistic attitudes tend 

i , ■ ■ ^ \ 

I '- • ' 

to be related to feelings of worthlessi^ess and self-rejection (Gunderson & 

Johnson, 1978; Johnson & Ahlgren, 1976; Johnson, Johnson, & Anderson, 
1978; Johnson & Morem-Bebeisen, 1977; ^orem-Hebeisen & Johnson, 1978). 
There is experimental evidence indicating that cooperative learning ex- 
periences, compared with individualistic ones, result in higher self-esteem 
<Johnson, Johnson, i Scott, 1978), that cooperative learning experiences 

1 

promote higher self-esteem than does learning in a traditional classroom 
(Blaney, et al. , 1977; G^ffner, 1978), and that failure in competitive 
situations promotes in(;reased self-derogation (Ames, Ames, & Felker, 1977). 

In a series of studies with suburban junior and senior high school 
students Norem-Hebeisen and Johnson (1978) examined the relationship between' 
cooperative, competitive, and Individualistic attitudes and ways of con- 
ceptualizing one' s worth from the , information that is available about oneaelf. 
Four primary ways of deriving sel^-esteem are: basic self -acceptance (a 
belief in the intrinsic acceptabil jlty of oneself) , conditional self -acceptance 
(acceptance contingent on meeting external standards and expectations) , self- 
evaluation (one's estimate of how one compares with one's peers), and real- 
ideal congruence (correspondence between what one thinks one is and what 
one thinks one should be). Attitudes toward cooperation were found to be 
related to basic self -acceptance and positive self-evaluation compared to 
peers, attitudes toward competition were found to be related to conditional 
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self-acceptance, and Individualistic attitudes were found to be related to 
basic self-rejection. / • 

Cooperative Interaction and Halnstreanlng 
It should be noted that at anytime In the classroom the process of re- 
jection can be replaced by the process of acceptance. by structuring cooper- 
ative Interaction between handicapped and nonhandlcapped students. There 
Is evidence that cooperative Interaction between nonhandlcapped andj handl- 
capped students promotes acceptance and positive attitudes toward each 
other as well as positive self-attitudes* 

I 

•> 

Interpersonal Attraction 

Considerable evidence has accumixlated that cooperative Interaction, 
compared with competitive Interaction and ^dlvlduallstlc efforts, promotes 
a great deal of Interpersonal attraction among students (Johnson & Johnson, 
1975, 1978). When students eicpect to cooperate with each other and when 
they actually do cooperate, peers who are perceived to be markedly dif- 
ferent ^rom oneself, are liked, even If they lower the overall achievement 
of the group (D. Johnson & Johnson, 1972; S. Johnsjin & Johnson, 1972), 
Johnson, Johnson, and Scott (1978) found that coopieratlve learning ex- 
periences, compared to individualistic ones, lead to a greater valuing of 
heterogeneity among peers and to the choosing of | peers one has cooperated 

with in the past for future laaming groups, evejti when these peers are less 

/ 

able than other classmates. ,' 

The results of two large-scale surveys indicate that the more favorable 
students' attitudes toward cooperation, the moire positive they feel toward 
neers who are less bright and also tKose who are smarter than oneself 
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(Johnson & Ahlgreo, 19 76; Johnson, Johnson,' & Anderson, 1978). Attitudes 
toward competition and individualism are not related to liking for either " 
set of peers. From the second through the twelfth' grades. In rural, subur- 
ban, and urban schools, cooperatlveness is related to valuing other stur 
dents, no matter what their achievement levels or intellectual potentials 
seem to bej" Cooperatlveness, furthermore, was found to be consistently re- 
lated to positive attitudes toward listening to and liking other students, 
and believing that one is liked by other students, while students competl- 

y 

tiveness and individualism are not related to these alttitudes. 

Five studies have directly compared cooperatively structured learning 
with competitive and individualistic Instruction when handicapped students 
were mains treamed into the regular :classroom. In the first, Armiitrong, 
Balow, and Johnson (1979) compared cooperative with individualistic In- 
struction ia langauge arts for 40 fifth and sixth grade students for 90 
blnutes a day for a four-weefc period. Twenty-five percent (10). oi! the 
sample were males with learning disabilities. Armstrong and her colleagues 
found that the regular classroom students in the cooperative learning groups 
evaluated their learning-disabled peers as morfl valuable and smarter than 
did the regular classroom students in the ladivldualistic condition. Regular 
classroom students in the cooperative condition also believed' they knew 
their learning-disabled peers better, chose them for friends more often, 
felt that they had been .more frequently helped by their learning-disabled.. . 
peers, and wished for them to be removed from the classroom less frequently. 
The learning-disabled students were far less isolated In the cooperative . 
than in the individualistic condition. 
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In the second study, twelve, second and third grade boys enrolled In a 
suznner swimming program, were either taught In cooperative pairs or Indl- 
ylduallstlcally (Martlno & Johnson, 1979). Three normal-progress and three 
learning-disabled boys were randomly assigned to each condition.. In the 
cooperative condition a normal-progress and a learning-disabled boy were 
randomly assigned to each pair. Observers recorded the number of times the 
normal-progress boys Interacted with the learning-disabled students during 
a fifteen minute free swim period at the end of each one-hour class. Over 
the nine days of instruction, in the individual is tic condition there was 
only one instance of a friendly interaction between a normal-progress and 
a learning-disabled student. In the cooperative condition there were up 
to 20 daily instances of friendly Interaction during the free time between 
non&al-progress and learn lng«-dlsab led students, with an average of 10 
friendly Interactions per day* There was an average of 3 hostile Inter- 
actions between normal-progress and learnings-disabled boys fiach day in the 
Individualistic condition while there was an average of one hostile inter- 
action per day between the two types of students in the cooperative con- 
dition. 

In a study of seventh-graders. Cooper, Johnson, Johnson, and Wllderson 
(1979) studied the relationships between regular classroom students and 
learning-disabled and emotionally^disturbed studimts In cooperative ^ com- 
petitive, and individualistic science, English, and geography classes # 
Each class period lasted sixty minutes and the study lasted for fifteen 
instructional days; students, therefore, received 45 hours of instruction 
in each condltlone The researchers found that far more students reported 
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helping arid receiving help from their handicapped peers in the cooperative 
than in the other two conditions. Regular classroom students ia the 
cooperative and competitive conditions chose handicapped peers for friends 
more frequently than did the nonhandicapi ed students in the individualistic 

condition. / • / 

In a fourth field experiment the effects of cooperative, individualis- 
tic, and laissez-faire goal/structures were compared on interpersonal attiaction 
between nouhandicapped junior high school students and severely retarded 
peers (Johnson, Rynders, /Johnson, Schmidt, & Haider, in press). Students 
were from a public junior higih school, a Catholic Junior high school, and a 
special station school The retarded students were functioning at a high 
trainable level. Students participated in a bowling class that met for 
one hour per wee^ for six we^ks. The results Indicate that considerably 
more positive, supportiv>3, and friendly interaction took place between the 
nonhandicapped and the retarded students in the cooperative than in the 
other two conditions* 

In the fifth field experience interpersonal attraction between non- 
handicapped junior high school students and Dowri-syndrome students from a 
special station school was studied under cooperative, competitive, and in- 
dividualistic conditions (Rynders, Johnson, Johnson, & Schmidt, 1979). 
Procedures were identical with those used in the previous bowling study. 
Considerably more positive, supportive, and friendly interaction took place 
between the two groups of students in the cooperative than in the other 
two conditions. 
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How that the process of social Judgment has been explained and the 
Importance of heterogeneous, •cooperative grouping has been emphasized, the 
question Is, '^ow does one set up heterogeneous, cooperative groups In a 
classroom?" For a brief summary of the specific strategies designed to 
assist Che teacher, let us return to the story of Carl which began this chap* 
ter. (The teacher's role In setting up cooperative groups Is described In 
more depth In Learning Together and Alone . Johnson & Johnson, 1975.) 

Structuring Learning to Insure Integration 
Carl glanced shyly around the classroom to see If anyone 
was watching him. No one was. He began to relax a bit. 
Carl was able to smile back as the special education 
teacher gave him an encouraging nod and left the room. 
How can the regular claseroom teacher structure the Interactions Carl 
will have with the other students In the regular classroom? The teacher has 
three alternatives: 

1. The teacher can place Carl In competition with the other students 
to see who Is best* Competition Is based on students* success 
being dependent on doing better than their classmates. If one 
student wlns^ the other students losp. Competition among students 
Is, of course, out of the question in malnstreamlng as It promotes 
the rejertlon of low-ablllty students as "losers." 

2. The teacher can have Carl and the other students work alone, Inde* 
pendent of each other. Carl can then work on material specifically 
suited to his ability level. What Carl does will not affect the 
achievement of other students and what other students do will have 
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no effect on Carlos achievement one way or the other.. Yet such 
a practice Isolates Carl from his normal-progress peers and 
creates a situation In which he will be ignored or disliked for 
being "different." 
3. The teacher can place Carl in a cooperative learning group with 
several normal-progress peers with the assignment of completing 
^ the lesson as a group, making sure that everyone iu the group 
understands the material. In cooperation, students have a 
vested Interest in insuring that other group members learn, as 
the group's ^success .depends on the achievement of all members . 
Helping,, sharing, peer tutoring, and peer encouragement and sup- 
port for learning, as well as peer acceptance and liking, are 
all hallmarks of cooperative learning experiences. 
Cooperation is the only learning structure that is consistent with the 

purpose of mainstreamics. In addiction, it benefits average and gifted as 

well as handicapped students. 

Structuring Learning Cooperatively 
Carl shyly sank down into his seat, hoping the other 
students would not notice him. The regular classroom 
teacher announced that all students would be assigned to 
math groups where they would work together to solve 12 
story problems. Carl was startled to hear his name 
called as he was assigned to a learning group. Joining 
his group he studied the faces of Susan, Sam, and Sally 
as they jovially assembled. 
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What do teachers do to set up heterogeneous cooperative learning groups 
and to Insure that they operate efJ ,:tively? Although there Is no formula 
for using cooperative groups In Instruction, there Is a model that outlines 
the role of the teacher. The following framework has been helpful to many 
teachers In Initiating cooperation during Instruction. Each teacher should 
feel free to modify the plan for his/her classroom setting and students. 
The model Is presented for Carl*s math lesson, but It works Just as well In 
other subject areas. 

I 

1. As far as possible, speclfjy the Instructional objectives . In the 
case of this math lesson, the objectives are to have evei^ student master 
the basic math skills needed to work the assigned problems. 

2. Select the group size most appropriate for the lesson. With yomg 
or unskilled students, the size of the group may best be two or three 
members. With older or more skilled students, larger groups are possible* 
In Carl*s classroom, the teacher selected a group size of four students. 

3. Assign students to groups . Usually, teachers wish to maximize 
the heterogeneity In the groups, although, at times, homogeneous groups 
are useful. A common procedure Is to give the class a pretest and then 
assign one high student , two average students, and one low student to each 
cooperative group •\ This Is what Carlos teacher did* 

4. Arrange the classroom so that group members are close together 
and the groups are as far apart as possible* 

5* Provide the appropriate materials * In the math lesson in Carl's 
class 9 each group is given 12 story problems , one answer sheet, and a 
checklist ^or each member entitled, ''How well did I work in the group today?" 
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6. Explain the task and the cooperative goal structure . For Carl's 
math group the task Is to solve the story problems and to insure that all 
group members understand how to solve each one* Mesibers indicate their 
understanding by signing the group's answer sheet. (An alternative to the 
.single answer sheet is to give each student an indivldtial test on the 
material and average the members* scores for the group's score.) The 
cooperative structure involves a group goal (complete the assignment) , 
criteria for success (perfect score is excellent, 80 percent correct is 
good, 60 percent correct is poor), an awareness that all group members 
receive the same reward, and an understanding of cooperative actions to 
engage in while they are working together (listening carefully to each 
other, praising each other, che^-king to make sure everyone understands the 
material) . 

As Sally began to read the first story problem they 
were to solve Carl began to move his chair away from the 
group. He felt panic. When Susan, Sam, and Sally turned 
to him for agreement with their answer he backed his chair 
further away until it hit a nearby wall. He looked away 
from their expectant faces as his tears began to oversow 
despite his best efforts to hold them in, 

The teacher quietly appeared at Carl*s side and asked 
what was wrong* "I don't want to work with anybody," he 
gasped, "I want to go back to vs? special classroom, to the 

students I know I" 

Observing Carl's frtghi:, the teache^ suggested, "The 
group needs someone to record its answers. Why don't you 
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be the recorder for the group? Susan, Sam, and Sally 

-I 

will appreciate the help*" 

After Carl was arranged In the center of the group 
with answer sheet and pencil, the teacher moved to where 
she could watch the group work* Carl clearly was taking 
his responsibility as recorder seriously, listening 
carefully to the answers given by the other group members 

« 

and writing them down as neatly as he could. Sally 
especially seemed skilled in explaining how to work the 
problems to Carl* 

The next day, observing Carl working in the group, 
the teacher stopped nearby* Carl smiled at the teacher 
and left his group teooDporarily. '^is is the most fun 
I*ve ever had in school 1" he told her. 
Ihe story of Carl is true. It actually happened in a school where 
the authors were consulting. And it illustrates several important aspects 
of using heterogeneous cooperative groups for instructional purposes. 
They are summarized in the final three aspects of the teacher's role: 

7, Observe the student-student interaction . Just because teachers 
ask students to cooperate with each other does not mean they will always 
do so. Through observation, teachers can spot the problems which students 
have in working together cooperatively. 

8. Intervene as a consultant to help the group (a) solve its problems 
in working together effectively, (b) learn the interpersonal and group 
skills necessary for cooperating, and (c) check that all its members are 
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leaning the material. Carl*8. teacher . helped to reduce Carlos fear of 
working with normal-progress peers by giving him a structured role to ful- 
fill In the group. The next step Is to teach the normal-progress students 
helping skills so that they can explain material successfully to Carl. 
Carl, furthermore, can be trained In various cooperative skills that help 
the group work» even If he cannot do the academic work as quickly as his 
peers. 

9. Evaluate the group products, using a criterion-referenced evalua- 
tion system. If a malnstreamed student such as Carl Is completely unable 
to do the work assigned, the teacher may wish to use different c^^etta In 
evaluating his work, to assign less material for him to leam,^to give hiru 
different material to learn, or to use Improvement scores for him. At the 

c 

end of each lesson, teachers can have students complete a checklist on how 
well they worked in their group. 

Cooperation between Classrooms and Special Education Teachers 
Successfully mainstreamlng requires the luelp and attention of both the 
special education and classroom teachers. There is a specific role for 
each which requires cooperation to form a team in which they coordinate 
efforts to educate and socialize the students. The role of the classroom 
teacher is as follows: 

A. Primarily to structure learning experiences cooperatively and to 
ensure that the small groups are heterogeneous, with handicapped 
and nonhandicapped students in the same group. It is the coopera- 
tive goal structure that promotes positive interaction among 
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students, no matter how they differ from each other, and pro- 
vides a supportive context within which Integration of handi- 
capped students can take place. 
B« To specify a structured, role within the cooperative groups for 



be fearful and anxious about Interacting with nonhandlcapped 
peers. Clear and structured responsibilities within the small 
groups will alleviate such feelings. 

C. To train nonhandlcapped (as well as handicapped) students In 
helping, tutoring, teaching, and sharing skills. To work 
effectively within a cooperative learning group, students 
must be able to help and teach each otiier, especially when 
students are heterogeneous In ability. Many teaching skills, 
such as the iise of praise and prompting, are easily taught to 
students. 

D. To make the requirements for the handicapped students reasonable. 
Some malnstreamed students are not doing grade-level work aca- 
demically in certain ways. This does not mean that they cemnot 
be part of a cooperative learning group. There are several ways 
to adapt lessons so that • students at markedly diff(.i.-ent achieve- 
ment levels can participate in the same cooperative group, such 
as, 

1, use different criteria for success for each group meniber; 

2. vary the amount, each group nember is expected to master; 




students. Many students being malnstreamed will 
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3. give group members different lists, words, problems, and 
then use the. average percentage worked correctly as the 
group's score; and 

4. use improvement scores for the handicapped students rather 
than actual performance* 

Undoubtedly, handicapped students can be evaluated in other ways that do 
not prevent their working with nonhandicapped peers. 

E. To support the positive relationships among peers and the feelings 
of success experienced by all students which result from partici- 
pating in cooperative learning experiences. 

F. Besides structuring heterogeneous, cooperative learning groups, 
the regular classroom teacher will want to establish a colla- 
borative working relationship with the special education teachers 
who also work with the mainstreamed students. The special educa- 
tion teachers are Important resources for encouraging appropriate 
academic and interpersonal behaviors by the mainstreamed students 
in the regular classroom and, therefore, regular classroom teachers 
should use them. 

The role of the special education resource teacher on such a team is 
as follows: 

' A. To consult with the classroom teacher on setting up hetero- 
geneous cooperative learning groups. Facilitate the use of 
cooperative activities in which handicapped and nonhandicapped 
students are in the same group by providing the regular class- 
room teacher with any help that might be needed to do so. Observe 
the groups systematically, keepl'-^ records of how the handicapped 
and nonhandicapped sf-uants interact with each other. 

174 
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B. To teach the handicapped students structured roles to enact In 
the small groups* Even If a student cannot read, he can listen 
carefully and summarize what everyone In the group Is saying » 
provide I leadership » help to keep the group's work organized, 
and 80 dn. There Is always some way to facilitate a group's 
work, no matter what handicap a student may have. 

C. To teach the nonhandlcapped students how to assist and help the 
handicapped students* Some simple skills, such as the use of 
pralse» can be mastered by nonhandlcapped students to Improve 
their ability to work In a heterogeneous cooperative group* 
And there may be specific aspects of a handicap that the non-* 
handicapped students need to understand In order to adapt their 
Interactions to Include the malnst reamed students » 

p* To consult with the classroom teacher on making the requirements 
for the handicapped students reasonable. The regular classroom 
teacher may need some help In setting up appropriate criteria 
and assigning appropriate work* 

E# To support the positive relationships between handicapped and 
nonhandlcapped students and the feelings of success experienced 
by all students which result from participating In cooperative 
learning activities* Low-ability stiidents will especially ex- 
perience a great deal more success in cooperative activities 
than in coiiq)etltlve or individualistic ones» 

Although many good teachers have mc /ed away from the predominantly 
competitive mode of present classrooms to the use of cooperative groups » 
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for many other teachers the xme of coopfsratlve groups, as described In this 
chapter, seems to be a departure from present practice* Therefore a brief, 
"back to basics" statement seems advisable. The use of heterogeneous 
cooperative learning grou|>s benefits not only the handicapped students being 
malnstreamed but, also, the average and gifted students In the regtilar 
classroom (Johnson & Johnson^ 1975). The teaching procedures are straight- 
forward enough so chat any' teacher can learn them. Yet the Importance of 
cooperative learning experiences goes beyond the integration of handicapped 
^tudents into the regular classroom and the resulting increases in friend- 
ships, social skills, self-esteem, and. achievement. Cooperation is as basic 

humans as the air we breathe. The ability of all students to work , 
cooperatively with other people is the keystone to building and maintaining 
st£ible families, carriers, and friendships. Bering able to perform technical 
skills such as reading and math are of little use if the person cannot apply 

them^ in cooperative interaction with other, people in career, family, and 

\ 

community settings. The most logical way to emphasize the use of students' 
knowlc^dge and skills within a cooperative framework, such as they will meet 
as members of society. Is to use ccbperatlve learning groups in the classroom. 
A very good case can be made to support the contention that nothing is more 
basic in education than learning to work cooperatively with other people. 

Sumstaary 

i 

r 

The central question in mainstreaming for the classroom teacher is, ' 
"How will handicapped and nonhandicapped students interact with each othe^?" 
Placing handicapped students in the regular classroom is the beginning of 
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an opportunity but, like all opportuniti^^, it carries a risk of making 
tilings worse as well as the possibility of making things better. . Fhysica 
proximity of handicapped and nonhand:j.capped students does not guarantee 
positive attitt(des and Increased acceptance; increased prejudice and r^ 
Jection may be the result. The crucial factor in whether a process oc 
acceptance or a i process of rejection occurs in the cl^^sroom is the kind of 
student-student interaction fostered by the teacher.^ Althougih competition 
and individualism tend to support rejection, cooperative interactions between 
handicapped and nonhandicapped students encourage the positive social inter- 
actions that bring handicapped students into the mainstream of classroom 
society. It is crucial to note that structuring learning cooperatively is 
not something done for the hai/dicapped students, it is beneficial to all 
students. The research Indioates that it encourages higher achievement and 
more appropriate self-esteem for all students and more positive social 
Interactions throug;hout the /classroom. 

Cooperative .insrructlon is based on a set of practical strategies « 
which any teacher can maate:* It does not reqrire the classroom teacher 
to become aa ''expert" In special education. The model described this 
chapter provides a natural way for regular ^d special education teachers 
to work together as a team. 
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Mains aming in this country has in- 
creased the number of exceptional chil- 
dren in regular classrooms. Teachers have 
always had to deal with groups of children 
who had a broad range of skills, abilities, 
and interests; but mainstreaming has re- 
sulted in even greater range. Such di- 
versity has forced teachers to examine, 
abandon, or modify many of their stan- 
dard teaching techniques and to seek bet- 
ter ways of meeting the needs of all chil- 
dren. 

Competitive games and activities have 
long been criticized. Their use in teaching 
and in motivating children is eyein more 
questionable now that classes are de- 
libf^ratety and acknowledgeably heteroge- 
neous on many levels. Faced with a wide 
span of needs, some teachers have turned 
almost exclusively to individualization — an 
individual program for each child. Indi- 
vidualization is appropriate for some as- 
pects of the instructional day, but individ- 
ualizing every aspect of a child's program 
is not easy and probably not desirable. 
Children need to acquire social skills and 
need to work with others whose interests 
and abilities are different from their own. 
Cooperation, not individualization, is the 
alternative to competition. 

Cooperation can be defined as acting or 
working with others for mutual benefit. As 
a concept, cooperation is cerrainly not new 
to schools. Teachers have often tried to 
structure classroom situations that en- 
hance cooperation and have long fostered^ 
cooperation through such activities as 
group projects and class plays. What is 
worth noting is the absence of cooperation 
from many games that teachers have their 
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classes play for instructional purposes. 
Consider the following scenario: 

Mr. Thompson's fifth grade is playing 
Spelling Baseball. The class has been di- 
vided into two teams, which are seated on 
opposite sides of the room. Mr. Thompson 
tries to divide the teams evenly, but he 
soon realizes that the two groups are not 
evenly matched. Albert comes "up to bal" 
for Team B. Mr. Thompson gives Albert 
the work "tongue" to spell. Albert spells it 
correcdy and gets a "base hit" for his team. 
His teammates cheer. Now it's Brenda's 
turn. Her word is "heaven." Brenda begins 
to spell, then hesitates. Mr. Thompson 
knows that spelling is not Brenda's 
strongest subject and starts to help her. A 
roar comes from Team B: "That's not fair! 
You didn't help our team!" Mr. Thompson 
becomes silent and allo«?s Brenda to finish. 
And finish she does: "h-e-a-v-i-n-." A 
groan comes from Team A. One student 
murmurs, "Great. We had to get Brenda 
again. Everybody knows she can't spell." 
Team B, which has also been intent on 
Brenda's performance, lets out a yell, 
"Yay!" A student says, "I knew she couldn't 
do it!" Mr. Thompson is distressed by the 
unsportsmanlike behavior and resolves to 
have a talk with the class on proper win- 
ning ai?d losing behavior and the feelings 
of others. 

Let us examine the scenario in a differ- 
ent way. Exactly what did the game ac- 
complish? Mr. Thompson, being a diligent 
and responsible teacher, knew before the 
game who the good spellers were and who 
the poor spellers were. The game tau'^ht 
him nothing at all about the children's 
spelling prowess. Manyof the children also 
well knew their proficiency in spelling— 
and their classmates'. The children might 
have welcomed a chance to help one 
another, to come to Brenda's assistance, 
bui the rules oi the game prohibit helping, 
labeling it "cheating." Did the game teach 
spelling? It is hard to say, but for many 
children the game simply confirmed for 
them the fact that they cither could or 
could not spell well. Did the game develop 



positive social interactions? Probably not. 
Brenda left the game in tears, and after the 
game some members of the winning team 
were gloating. Mr. Thompson views the 
failure of the game as a failing of his 
pupils. They took it too seriously. They 
weren't gracious about winning. They 
made it a personal issue. Yet, many of the 
behaviors he observed during the game 
were predictable under the setup and the 
rules of the game. At other points in the 
day Mr. Thompson is concerned with 
structuring positive social interactions, but 
he has not yet come up with games that the 
children can play for fun, gam?s that are 
not competitive. 

What would make a game cooperative? 
How could such a game be designed? In a 
cooperative game the obstacle that must be 
overcome is not another person or another 
group, but rather an external obstacle. 
Two examples of external obstacles arc 
time and the inherent difficultj- of a task. 
The question is not, "Can we do this better 
or (aster than they can?" -but, "Can we, 
working as a group, accomplish a task of a 
certain level of difficulty within a limited 
time |)eriod?" 

Competition and cooperation require 
dirierent skills. A situation requiring com- 
jjetition is likely to call for only one skill, 
which members of the group may have in 
different degrees. A situation requiring 
cooperation is likely to call for a wide range 
of Skills, including coordinating efforts, 
synchronizing behavior, and solving prob- 
lems, and the group must find a way to 
help members who are weak in some of the 
skills. A cooperative spelling activity, for 
example, would call for good spellers, 
good scorekeepers, and children with good 
handwriting and would also require chil- 
dren who are good at coordinating and 
synchronizing these various efforts. 

If games can help children develop 
skills needed in cooperation, the questions 
still remr'in: Why bother? Why U ... 
cooperative skills? 

Competitive structures seem to domi- 
nate stliools and tend to be accepted as the 
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only kind of structure possible. In an 
analysis of goal structures in the classroom 
Johnson and Johnson state: 

Although there has l>een a great deal of 
debate concerning various aspects of the in-* 
structional situation, most educators seem to 
assume that there are no operational 
alternatives to the competitive goal structure 
in which students are expected to out* 
perform their peers [1: 213]. 

Many teachers hesitate to 'abandon 
competition and competitive games, believ- 
ing that competition is the only way to 
motivate children and to get them to 
stretch their abilities as far as possible. Yet, 
after extensive experimentation, Johnson 
and Johnson (1) concluded that "a com- 
petitive goal structure does not yield 
higher achievement than a cooperative 
goal structure.** (1: 218). Nelscm and 
"Kagan (2) found that children tended to 
compete in conflict-of-interest situations, 
and the tendency often interfered with 
adaptive, cooperative problem-solving. 
Nelson and Kagan (2) state that American 
students cooperated so seldom that it a[> 
pearcd that the environment provided 
these children contained no experiences to 
acquaint them with the possibilities of the 
skills of cooperation. 

Can the skills associated with coopera- 
tion be taught to children? Several studies 
have focused on the establishment of 
cooperative behaviors among children and 
have explored the behaviors displayed in 
cooperative and in competitive situations. 
In a study by Nelson and Madsen (3) 
thirty-six pairs of four- year-olds played a 
game that required cooperative interaction 
to get a prize. Two different conditions 
were explored, one a "limited reward'* 
condition in which only one child could get 
the prize and the other a "cooperative 
condition'* in which both children could 
get a prize if they coordinated their efforts. 
The researchers found that in the coopera- 
tive condition subjects quickly learned to 
assist each other, while in the competitive 
situation most of the interaction was domi- 



nated by one child in the pain The authors 
concluded that the limited! reward stimu- 
lated maladaptive interaction. 

If the ways in which children interact 
are to change, it is not enough to simply 
abandon old, competitive practices. As 
Johnson and Johnson (1) state: 

If students have rarel/ experienced a 
goal structure other than competition in 
school, they will tend to form competitive 
goal structures when left to their own de- . 
vices. If all the organizational pressures 
within the school are based upon the tradi- 
tional conjpetitive goal structure, students 
will tend to behave competitively, 
whenever they are left "free to choose** [1: 
216]. 

In an article critical of open education, 
Kozol (4) states that the notion of a *^eu- 
tral** environment with a "non-directive** 
teacher is a delusion; to provide no goal 
structure is to ask students to place the 
traditional competitive structure upon 
themselves. 

KozoKs observation points to the need 
to teach children to interact in cooperative, 
mutually beneficial ways. Johnson and 
Johnson (5) state: 

We are for cooperation, not only be- 
cause the sharing, helping, communicat- 
ing, and mutual concern aspects of it are 
consonant with our values, but also because 
the research supports its use in a large 
number of situations. All the research we 
have reviewed, the research we have con- 
ducted, -^nd our own instincts indicate that 
coo^'ration is the appropriate goal struc* 
ture for most instructional situations. It 
also seems to be the least ulked about, if 
not the least used, goal structure in schools 
[5: vi]. 

Research has shown that children can 
be taught to cooperate. The researchers 
Mithaug and Burgess (6) found that when 
a task required cooperation the'children 
worked out ways to watch each other and 
to coordinate their movements so as to get 
the reward. Some attempts at coordination 
were extremely elaborate and sophisti- 
cated, involving group counting and the 



designation of a group leader. One of the 
most important experiments in this area 
was done by Azrin and Lindsley (7). In 
their experiment, twochildren sat opposite 
each other and had to insert pointed rods 
intQ opposite holes within .04 secdnds of 
each other to have a jelly bean appear. The 
experiment w^s carried out with ten 
cooperative teamsr and the results showed 
that in the first ten minutes of experi- 
mentation, all teams learned to cooperate 
without specific instructions. This experi- 
ment is important because it established 
the fact that cooperation can be taught by 
arrangement of the environment without 
specifically telling children what to do. The 
experiment by Ar.rin and Lindsley negates 
the notion that a verbal explanation of 
either cooperation or competition is neces- 
sary to teach' those behaviors. Teachers, 
'therefore, have the responsibility-for ar- 
ranging the environment so that desirable 
behaviors are displayed. To evaluate the 
effects of a game, one must look at what 
the children do during the game. The 
worth, of a game is best measured by the 
children's behavior, not the teacher's in- 
tentions. Attempts to teach' cooperation by 
structuring a competitive situation and 
then telling the students to "cooperate" are 
not likely to be successful. 

Even if we accept the importance of 
teaching children to cooperate, it is still rea- 
sonable to question/the valye of games in 
encouraging cooperation. Do games really 
matter? If I am interested in^teaching 
cooperative skills \n the classroom, why 
bother with games? The. answers to these 
apparently simple questions are complex. 
Many teachers look on games as a way of 
structuring fun, a way of balancing 
academic study. Games do, nonetheless, 
structure interactions between children, 
and it is often difficult to control the im-^ 
pact of a game or to limit its effects to game 
time. Teachers whojie pupils have re- 
turned from physical education class still 
feuding about who was really out in the 
Dodge Ball game, or still picking on a 
classmate because "he made us lose,'* know 
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that time divisions may not be clear>cut. 
The schedule on the board may say 

10:00-10:30 Math 
10:30-10:45 Game Time 
10:45-1 1:30 Reading 

but the boundaries are blurred. Pro* 
ponents of role*playing for children often 
use ^his propensity for carry-over, hoping 
to structure interaction between non- 
friends — interaction that will affect their 
behavior outside the role*playing situation. 
It should not be astonishing that teachers 
often see in games illicit as well as lici^ ex- 
tensions of social behaviors. / 

Many teachers who are seriously con- 
cerned with the interaction pattei^ns in 
their classroom conscientiously se^k strat- 
egies in teaching and in management that 
enrouragv? cooperation, sharing, turn- 
takmg, ant- other socially desirable resolu- 
tions to conflict. It may be useful to 
examine the games these same teachers 
initiate---not what the games say they are 
designed for, but what the children will be 
doing to, for, or with one another. One 
may well find basic contradictions between 
the solutions the teacher proposes to 
commrm classroom problems and the solu- 
tions a game dictates for similar problems. 
' Take one problem that teachers often face: 
finding themselves with more students 
than materials — twenty-five students and 
only seventeen copies of the social studies 
textbook. In such a situation, teachers gen- 
erally encourage children to share books, 
to take turns with them. If each child can- 
noi have a book, the problem mifst be 
worked out. Many games structure situa- 
tions of scarcity (Musical Chairs, Indian 
Club Snatch). Each child must get one ob- 
ject (a chair, a club), and the children who 
do not are eliminated. In such a situation, 
behaviors that lead to success are grabbing, 
pushing, or in other ways monopolizing 
materials. One would certainly not want to 
argue, simplistically, that the game causes 
pushing and grEbbing in other situations. 
Yet, one must surely question the lack of 
consistency between learning to share and 
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learning to win, and wonder what message 
children really get. 

Similarly, many teachers are concerned 
with builcjing an atmosphere of trust in 
their classroom. They want their students 
to treat one another with compassion and 
concern, and to have confidence that no 
one is out to get them or to do them dis- 
service. Yet» many teachers also play Simon 
Says with their students, structuring a situ- 
ation in which children deliberately try to 
confuse and trick their classmates into 
making a mistake. Additionally, the leader 
of Simon Says can by his or her verbal re- 
port eliminate another child. Differences 
between leader and player can lead to the 
familiar t^cle; •*YouVe out, you touched 
your elbow, 1 saw.?* •^No, I did not." 
•TouVe a liar.'* On^ could look at such^ 
interactions either as students* failings or 
as predictable £bmpbnents of the game, 
liberally dictated or structured by the rules 
of the game. 

Teachers must look at all aspects of 
their curriculum tofdetermine what mes- 
sages are being conveyed to children and 
what behaviors tljey are vcstablishihg 
through teaching/ and management. 
Games are ostensibly "only for fun" and 
therefore not thoug|lvt of as needing seri- 
ous analysis. Yet, games are part of the 
school day and part pf what children do in 
school under the direction and the super- 
vision of the teacheij. 

What exactly, thi^n, would a coopera- 
tive instructional activity or game be like? 
What would the children do? An examina- 
tion of a few games jcan make clear some 
principles of designing such activities. 

One type ofcoop^ native activity called a 
"Sequence Game" st uctures a situation in 
which children must katch one another for 
a cue to do their f)jart. Their action be- 
comes the cue for thi* next student. In one 
se()uence game, eacjh student receives a 
card. Some of the cairds read: 



When sdrnccinc* hops hkc a hiinny, you 
say. "What does elephant do when lie 
breaks his toe.'*' " ' 



Wiien someone gets up and asks a rid- 
dle, you say, "He calls a tow truck." 

When someone says, "He calls a tow 
truck " you get up and start swimming. 

When someone gets up and starts 
swimming, you say, "S/He's swimming the 
English Channel. 

When someone says, "^/He's swimming 
the English Channel/' you say, *'Wh'at 
channel is that on?" 



One card is distributed to each member 
of thie group. By following the instructions 
on the cards, the class presents a story, or 
scenario, or simply a series of one-liners. 
The interaction, however, is the key. To 
time 'To'rts appropriately, the students 
must vatch one another. They cannot 
simply take their turr^ they must see where 
their par^ fits into the rest of the story. An 
activity of^this kind strengthens the skill of 
synchronizing one's efforts to create a,, 
smooth flow of action. 

This type of activity need not be limited 
to words. Players can do a series of pan- 
tomimes in which one player's movements 
are the cue for the next player's. Sequence 
activities can also be written for academic 
subjects. The * activities might incorporate 
information about types of geological 
structures or the life of members of a dif- 
ferent culture. Students with complemen- 
tary skills or strengths might be given cards 
to share: a good reader might be paired 
with a good interpreter. 

Many stuclents and teachers know the 
game Concentration. This standard com- 
petitive game, like other similar games, can 
be modified to^make it cooperative. In 
Concentration cards with matching words 
or pi(j:tures on th^m are ^11 turned face 
down on the floor or thertable, and stu- 
dents take turns trying to match cards. The 
competitive nature of^the game' keeps stu- 
dents from helping ope another. To help 
another player is to contribute to someone 
else's success and your failure. In a game 
of Cooj^erative Concentration, all students , 
take turns trying to make all the |X).ssible/ 
matches in the group. All the players sit io 
a circle, hiding their cards. Players take 
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turns moving around the circle, calling for 
two cards to be revealed (the cardi- of two 
other players, or one card of the player 
taking a turn and one card of one other 
player). If the group agrees that the cards 
match, the, pair of matching- cards is put 
into the center. Whei] all the cards have 
been matched, the gaijne i$ won. A player 
who is no longer holding Icards carr' sUrr 
take turns calling on oiner players in his or 
her own turn. In such (a game, the collab- 
oration of players contributes to the suc- 
cess of the whole group. Players remember 
where cards are, call op. fellow students by 
name, aiid make matches, A game such as 
this can be adapted to almost any subject 
area or level of difficulty. Young children 
could match cards showing colors with 
cards listing color words, numbers with 
numerals, and pictures of animals with the 
names of animals. Older children could 
match words and their definitions, sen- 
tences missing punctuation with the mark 
of punctuation needed, states wjth their 
capital cities, or presidents and their terms. 

One important benefit emerges, from 
cooperative games:' children who have 
poor skills in a certain area can receive 
help and advice from children who are 
more skilled. In a competitive situation, 
the irtipetus for helping £^ less skilled player 
.is simply nof present. In a competitive 
math game, the child who can multiply 
only by using his fingers or beads will prob- 
ably not be able to participate success- 
fully, either because he will take longer 
and thus lose, or because using beads or 
fingers will be considered "unfair" by 
players who do not need such devices. In a 
cooperative Situation, each child's success 
frontributes to the success of the group, 
and players can be supportive of other 
members' alternative methods. 

"Traditio'nal games can be made into 
cooperative activities. Dominoes can be 
played as a cooperative game in which the 
object o| the game is for the group to use 
up as fnany dominoes as possible or to 
make the longest chain possible. Before 
beginr](ing the game, the group can discuss 
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various ways of incorporating as many 
players and as many pier.es as possible. 
This idea can be extrnded to dominoes 
labeled with word, that go together in 
some way. Cat may be matched wiih kittfn, 
colt with horse, and cow with calf. Tofieka can 
be matched with Xnnsas, Madison with Wis- 
consin, and Columbus with 'Ohio. Players can 
take turns placing the |iominoes in the 
pnoper sequence. | 

When cooperative games are 
suggested, teachers often ask, "Will the 
children find them interesting and chal- 
lenging after playing competitive games 
for most of their lives?" This question can 
be answered in several ways. Some chil- 
dren are likely to object when a new 
framework is established for a game. The 
objections can probably be overcome once 
/children realize that the new games are not 
necessarilv easier, only different. One 
must ackriowledge that in many ways we 
have taught children what to consider fun. . 
Our language and labeling socialize dx'iW 
dren to consider certain activities as work, 
others as play. Thus, objections 'can prob- 
ably be overcome by having the children 
experience a cooperative game that is chal- 
lenging and difficult, and that truly, re- > 
quires the effort of many children. We can 
teach children to consider as fun activities 
that do not involve a sole winner and mul- 
tiple losers. 

In determining^ whether a game c if 
cooperative and in designing or modifying 
■games so that they are cooperative, certa* 
questions may be useful: 

Is there real interaction or are children 
Simply taking turns? 

Wii: the students be talking to one 
another, asking one another questions, 
guiding one another physically? 

If the game does not really demand 
interaction, can the rules be restructured 
so that interaction is necessary? 

How much pressure is placed on any 
or e individual player? If the answer is 
"lots," pcrhips the game can be re- 
strurtiired Iso that mechanisms are pro- 
vided i-ir other students to help, coach, or 
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in other ways assist players, Willi rules of 
this kind, tlie games can be played by chil- 
dren who are not .equally matched in all 
ways, thus providing learning experiences 
(and perhaps teaching experiences) lor all 
children. 

Could one or more players simply sit 
back and not participate? Or, could a 
player or two take over the game and 
mono|X)li/e the action? If the answer to 
these (piestions is yes, you may need rules 
to prevent these eventualities and to insiire 
that the energies, bodies, abilities, or skills 
of all children are used in some way. All 
children may not need to be doing the 
same thing, but all children should be 
needed. 

The structuring of competitive, win- 
lose situations for children in the class- 
room is often considered necessary in 
"preparing children for tlie outside 
world." It is often said that only if children 
have experienced intensely competitive 
^ situations will they be able to deal with the 
comfxftitive real world. This assumption 
can be countered on many levels. First, 
many activities in the real world involve 
and require cooperation. Much of our 
daily social interaction involves asking for 
and receiving information from others, 
group problem-solving, and integrating 
information from various sources. Fur- 
thermore, one can argue that the reality of 
the outside world is to a large extent a le- 
suli of the preparaiion we give for it. If 
children experience only competitive 
structures in school, the likelifiood ol their 
establishing competiiive structures when 
they are no longer in school is vastly in- 
creased. Teachers not t)nly teach their stu- 
dents to live and work in the real world, 
but also play a prominent role in shaping 
that world. A new reality may be defined 
by preparing children dilferently. l.istly, 
even if we all agree that children will in- 
evitably face some disappoiniments and 
failure in their adult lives, how best do we 
prepare children lor such a laie? A strong 
argument car. be macie for the idea that 
the best [)reparaii()n for faihirc in some 



areas is a long history of success, feelings of 
self-worth, and an honest appraisal of 
one's skills and abilities. 

Schools did not invent competition; 
neither can they be the death of it. 
Teachers, however, can play a prominent 
role in teaching children to interact in dif^ 
ferentt more productive ways. As our 
schools mirror the wide diversity in our so^ 
ciety, teachers will need to look closely at 
the role of schools in teaching children' 
new patterns of interaction and acceptance 
ot differences. 

Note 

1. I wish to expie,>s my appreciation to the 
many students who c()0[)erated in playing 
and creating cooperaiivc games. Special 
thanks to Diane Tiffany and Carin Ost for 
Cooperative Concentration and Cooperative 
Dominoes, 
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